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Bbd Bivbb Sbttlbmeitt, 

4th July, 1858. 

Sib, — I beg leave to acknowledge the receipt of your letters 
of the 16th and 20th April, containing instructions for the guid- 
ance of the Expedition during the present season. These instruc- 
tions it will be our endeavour to carry out to the satisfaction 
of the Grovemment. 

I have now the honor to inform you, that as soon as the 
exploratory surveys, in progress at the date of my last report, 
were completed, iset out on the excursion I had proposed by way 
of the Manitouba and Winnipesoos Lakes to the Saskatchewan 
B, ^v,. and returned by the Assmiboine, reaching this place on 
tL ')th ult. 

On my arrival I found the men brought here by Professor Hind 
waiting for me, — ^the Professor himself having gone west to the 
Souris River, and in order that as little time as possible might be 
lost, I immediately dispatched two of my assistants with eleven 
men and two canoes to commence the work indicated in your 
instructions, retaining one canoe and five men until such time 
as I could collect provisions enough to prevent the necessity 
of sending immediately to Lake Superior, where Professor Hind 
had left the supplies, bringing here only enough for his own 
party. We have now obtained a sufficient supply and are about 
to set out. 

As the time at my disposal will not admit of my reporting so 
fully as I could wi^ on the various surveys which have been 
accomplished since the date of my last report, I shall for the 
present confine myself to a brief account or our last expedition, 
and a description of the extensive region through wnich we 
travelled. 

On the 10th of May, having provided ourselves with such 
supplies as the settlement could afford, we crossed over to 
Manitouba Lake. There we embarked in canoes, and had a very 
tedious passage against strong head winds to the northwest end 
of Winnip^oos Lake ; from whence we crossed by the Mossy 
PcMTtage to £u: Bourbon. 



Leaving my assis&nts to measure the distance and ascertain 
the difference of level between the lakes just named, I descended 
the Saskatchewan to the Gfrand Rapid and examined it. Return- 
ing affain to the Mossy Portage I divided the party — sendinffmy 
Chief Assistant, Mr. Wells, back by the western coast of Win- 
nipegoos Lake, Lac Dauphin and the little Saskatchewan, as 
detailed in his report whicht I send herewith, while with the other 
division of the party I ascended Swan River, crossed from 
thence to Port Pelly and came down bv the Assiniboine.^ 

In order to be the better comprehended in describing the 
general appearance of the country, I enclose a rough sketch,* 
hastily compiled firom our notes, to which I would respectfully 
refer you. 

A range of hieh lands, it will be seen, extends south-eastward 
from the Pasquia Mountain on the Saskatchewan, in latitude 
85^ 80 North, to the United States boundary line. This range 
has in all probability, at some period, formed the soulh-westeni 
embankment of a great inland sea, which covered the valley of 
Red River, and comprised within its mass Lakes Winnipeg, 
Winnipegoos, Manitouba and.the numerous smaller lakes which 
are spread over the great alluvial flat in which they lie. The 
country, bounded on one side by this range, and on the other 
by Lake Winnipeg, and the high lands to the eastward of Red 
River is an almost unbroken level, sloping very slightly to the 
Red River and Lake Winnipeg. 

Part of this extensive tract is open prairie land, but by far the 
greater portion is densely wooded. A line drawn north 76*^ west 
from the confluence of Red River with Lake Winnipeg to Lac 
Dauphin would pass through about an equai extent of^wood land 
and prairie. From thence northward, a forest but rarely broken 
by prairie openings extends to the Saskatchewan. To the south 
the country becomes more open, until, on nearing the Assini- 
boine, the woods entirely disappear, and an apparently boundless 



* The aketoh aboYe referred to b embraced io the geaeral map now beiqg 
published. 
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prairie spreads out on every side. The streams, however, are 
all bordered more or less with wood; a heavy growth of oak, 
elm, basswood, &c., extends in many places for a mile or two 
from the banks of the Assiniboine. 

Proceeding by the road from the Bed River to Manitouba Lake„ 
the country for the first twelve miles or so presents th^ af^pearaoqa 
of an unbroken level with clumps of trees rising here and there 
like islands in an otherwise boundless ocean. Further on, the 
wood becomes more frequent, and sometimes the prospect 9eems 
bounded by forests ; on approaching these, however, other prairies 
open up^ and other woods appecur, and in this way wood-land and 
prairie alternate all the way to Manitouba Lake ; although the 
ground seems level it is ngt precisely so, but slightly rolling or 
undulating. The elevations are of every width, from half ai mite 
upwards, and run in a direction from north-west to south-east ;, 
between them in most places the mround is mote or less marshy 
and covered with low bushes and willows, or presenting ponds 
growing bulrushes and rank grass. The road is, however, suffici- 
ently dry to be travelled by wheeled vehicles at all times during 
the summer season. Sometimes little stony ridge« occur, mark- 
ing what at one time has been the shore of a shallow lake. 

At the terminus of the road) on Manitouba there is a small 
settlement, and the settlers are of opinion that their land is 
superior even to the soil at Red River, while it is not, like it, 
subject to be overflowed. My own opinion is, that, as regards the 
soil, it is precisely of the same character. 

The north-eastern shore of Manitouba Lake, the coast by 
which we passed, is low, and of a character so uniform that the 
same description will apply throughout. By the action of the 
water, oc ice, or both, combined,, a high, beach. oC shingle has 
been thrown up, consisting of water-worn fragments of lime- 
stone mixed with occasional boulders of granite. On the top 
of this ridge there is generally a dense growth of wood, while, 
between it and the main land, an open marsh, varying in width 
from half a mile to two miles, extends along the wholte coast, 
broken only by occasional points of higher land, which run 
down'to the Lake. When we passed, the marsh was covered 
with withered bulrushes and long ffrass, which, although of last 
year's growth, still evinced the raiwiess of the vegetation peou- 
liar to this region. The stems of some of the bulrushes on being 
measured were found to be an inch and three quarters in diam- 
eter. From the marsh, the main land, a rich alluvial soil, grad- 
ually rises to a moderate elevation, and is not subject to be 
inundated. The country bordering on the lower end of Winni- 
pegoos Lake and the Singuissippi River, the stream which 
connects it with Manitouba, is of the same desoription; but 
about the nuddie of Winnipegoos Lake the land becomes slightly 
higher and the marshes disappear. The limestone rock then 
shows itself for a short distance, rising in horizontal strata to 
an elevation of 30 feet or so above the Lake. At the Mossy 
Portage a comparatively barren ridge separates the waters of 
Winnipegoos Lake from those of Lac Bourbon. 

From the latter Lake to the Grand Rapid of the Saskatchewan 
the country has not a very inviting appearance. In many 
places the bare limestone rock appears on the surface, in others 
a thin coating of vegetable mould over it, scarcely supports a 
stunted growth of cypress, spruce and aspen. Some of the 
islands however, and there are many of them, appear to be fertile, 
especially at a little rapid just above Cross Lake. There the 
wood is of a large growth, and, although it was so early in the 
season (the SOth of May) when we passed that ice was still 
visible on the shores of Lac Bourbon, the foliage at these Islands 
was almost fully developed. 

The Grand Rapid is about three miles in length, varying in 
width from 1800 feel at the head to about J of a mile at the lower 
end. On the south side a perpendicular cliff of limestone rock 
rises abruptly from the water's edge and extends along the whole 
rapid. On the north side the banks rise precipitously, but 
present a face of rock only in certain places. For the first mile, 
or so the water, confined in a channel so narrow for a river of 
such volume, rushes down with great impetuosity. The current 
then gradually moderates, and two miles farther on the Saskatch- 
ewan is lost in Lake Winnipeg. The total descent at the 
Grand Rapid may be safely estimated at upwards of 60 feet. 



Canoes and batteaux can easily be run down, and even towed 
up a part of the way. But, of course, in its present state, this 
rapid, with such a descent, must be regarded as forming an 
absolute bxeak in the navigation, that is, to vessels of a consid- 
erable size. 

Between the Grand Rapid and Lac Bourbon there are two 
little rapids which present obstructions of a less serious nature, 
but which could not yet be navigated in their present state by 
vessela of large ahe. From Lac Bourbon upwards, the navi^ 
gation of the Saskatchewan is unimpedied for a long distance. 
On the 4th of June, having examined the Grand Rapid and 
ascertained the difference of level between Winnipegoos Lake 
and Lac Bourbon, I divided the party, as already explained, 
and crossed over to Swan River. 

The country bordering on the western extremity of Winnipe- 
goos Lake is, in general', of a fair elevation, and! the land 
appears to be remarkably fertile ; between Red Deer River and 
Swan River a level coimtry extend*' ta the base of the Porcupine 
Hills. It is well wooded, and upon the whole I should think 
this tract well adapted for settlement. Mineral springs occur 
in various places near the mouth of Swan River. One of these 
we visited, and found some people engaged in the manufacture 
of salt. At this place, in a bare flat of about 20 acres in extent, 
but slightly elevated above the level of the Lake, numerous 
springs bubble up, all of them emitting more or les^ g/s^ Some 
are exceedingly briny, while others taste exactly like the St. Leon 
water of Lower Canada, and on being drunk pcoducQ the same 
effect. 

From Winnipegoos Lake to Swan Lake the distance is about 
six miles. The stream which connects them, here appropriately 
enough called Shoal River, varies in width from 1 50 to 300 feet. 
It is shallow cmd has a very swift course* 

About Swan Lake the country is highly interesting. Num- 
erous islands appear ite the Lake : to the north an apparently 
lievel and well wooded oountiy extends to the base of the Por- 
cupine Range, while to the south the blue outline of the Duck 
Mountain is seen on the verge of the horizon. 

Ascending from Swan Lake for two miles or so the banks of 
Swan River are rather low. In the succeeding ten miles they 
gradually becon^e higher, until they attain a hight of nearly 100 
feet above the river. The current is here remarkably swift, 
and the channel much embarrassed by round boulders of granite 
mixed with fragments of limestone, which latter is the rock 
proper to the country, although it does not crop out so far as we 
could see on any part of Swan River. Land-slips occur in many 
places where the banks are high, exposing an alluvial soil of 
great depth resting on drift clay or shale, of a slightly bituminous 
appearance. 

About 80 miles above Swan Lake the prairie region fairly 
commences. There the river winds about in a fine valley, the 
banks of which rise to the height of 80 or 100 feet. Beyond 
these an apparently unbroken level extends on one side for a 
distance of 15 or 20 miles to the Porcupine Hills, and for an 
equal distance on the other, to the high table-land called the 
Duck Mountain. From this south-westward to Thunder Moun- 
tain the country is the finest I have ever seen in a state of nature. 
The prospect is boimded by the blue outline of the hills just 
named, while, in the plain, alternate wood and prairie present 
an appearance more pleasing than if either entirely prevailed. 

On the 10th of June, the time at which we passed, the trees 
were in fiUl foliage, and the prairie openings presented a vast 
expanse of green sward. 

On approaching Thunder Mountain, which seems to be a 
connecting link between the Porcupine range and the Duok 
Mountain, the country becomes more uneven. Some of the 
ridges on the shoulder of the Thunder Mountain even show sand, 
but there are wide valleys between them. 

On leaving Swan River to cross to Fort Pelly the land rises 
rapidly to a plateau elevated about 250 feet above the level of 
the stream. The road then follows for some distance a tributary 
of Swan River, which runs in a beautiful valley, with alternate 
slopes of wood land and prairie. Numbers of horses were 
quietly feeding on the rich pasture of this valley when we passed, 
and what with the clmnps of trees on the rising grounds, and 



the stream windisg amona greea meadows^ it seemed w if it 
wanted but the presence el human habkationa to give it the s^ 
pearance of a highJf cultivated country. The Hudfloo'a Ba.y 
Company keep a guard here ta take cave of the numeFeiiB horasa 
attached to their establidunent of Fort Pelly. 

Arrived at Fact PeOy we. spent the greater part of a day^ the 
I6tti of June» there t) lefit our eanoe and. prepare fbv the journey 
down the Assdniboiae. And here I should mention, that we? 
were much indebted to Mr. McDonafal, the geatleman in chaise^ 
of the establishment^ who kindly furnished us with hones and 
carts to convey our canoes and* articlea across ft om Swan River 
to the Aasinihoine, and was otherwise meet attentive and 
obliging. 

Leavmg Fort Pelly early on the morning ef the 17th of June^ 
we proceeded en our journey. For IS milesr or so downward^ 
(Irom Fort Pelly,). the Assiniboine ia Y%ry' nanow, crooked, and 
much embarrassed by shoala and rapids» It is theB> joined by a 
stream appropriately named the White Mad Siver,, which flows 
from the westward, and seems to be the main branch. This 
river drains a considerable portion of the great alluvial peatfiee 
which travellers pass on their way to Carlton House, and whicht 
have excited such general admiratioD^ oa account of their giieat- 
fertility. 

From the White Mud River to Fort Elhce, a diatanoe' of> 
about a. hundred mites,, the Assiniboine winda ahout in a deep^ 
vaJley, varying from a mile to twoi miles or so idj width. At 
the White Mud River the banka of this valley rise only tft a* 
moderate elevation. Near Fort Eliice they attain- a height of! 
about 250 feet. On. ascending these heights a view is obtaLned 
of a rolling prairie, stretching away on. either side of the Assini-i- 
boine as far aa the eye can. reach. It would seem, as if the whole 
of this vast region were a sort of level plateau, and that the 
greater height of the banks at Fort EUice indicated the descent 
which the river had made in its courae. 

With regard to the quality of the soil ; on going inland a little 
we found it to be of an alluvial character, differing ia no respect 
from the soil in the prairie lands at Red River. 

The smallest brook that flows from the prairie has cut itself- a 
valley almost as deep as that of the Assiniboine itself; and from 
the latter stream a fine view is often obtained of glens* stretch- 
itig {kr inliand^ with winding banks, covered in some casea with 
green herbage, and in others with forests, which asoead to the* 
level of the ^ain above. 

The course of the Assiniboine. is remarkably crooked. Occai- 
sidnaliy it crosses the valley as much aa three times in a direct 
distance of one mile. The margin of the stream is in general 
wooded ; sometimes the woods extend across the whole valley ; 
in other cases the green banks slope down from the prairie level 
to the water's edge. Where the river runs close by some steep 
promontory, it occasionally happens that half the hill has slipped 
down, disclosing a face of yellow loam or drift clay, resting on 
crumbling slate or shale, which again is. curiously interstratified 
with other substlinces as soft as itself, some of which shew the 
presence of iron ore. The immediate banks of the river are of 
soft alluvial earth, and are constantly tumbling in. As might 
be supposed, the water is muddy, and yet it is not unpleasant to 
the taste.. Besides the White Mud River, two. considerable 
tributaries join the Assiniboine from the west, above Fort 
Eliice. These are the Broken-arm and the Qu'appelle Rivers. 
The latter stream drains a great extent of alluvial prairie land ; 
and at the Touchwood Uills, near its sources, it is said that coal 
is to be foimd in abundance. 

From F(jrt Eliice to the Riapid River the country is much of 
the same character that 1 have described it as being above 
that place ; but on passihg the Rapid River a change is percep- 
tible : the high banks of the valley disappear, ana the prairie 
slopes more gently to the river. A little above the Souris 
Rivera still greater change occurs ; the alluvial banks giving 
place to sand-^Hills, which run in ridgjBS from north-west to south- 
east; Through' these the river cuts its way in an extremely 
tortuous course, sometimes running south-east^ in. a direction 
parallel to the ridges; then .cutting' across a ridge, and suddenly 
turning in an opposite course. These ridges, where the river 
has cut du*ough them, expose sand, resting on stiff blue day* 



In sefTtrail plaoaa thelibuatOBe foek is seen bensadi the day in 
hdriflooilai strata^ fiiUi ofi organie vemaiaSf with samdBtone MSting 
oa the top: of ib» 

Thir eompavstivelv bavren tnaoA asay be about 40 or BO: nrilei 
hi; width. It i» evioendy a oontinnadoii. of the high iandb at 
the Duefc Mountaiat, md here focma the seathhwastem embank- 
ment of the great alluvial valley of Red River. But even this 
tract, wUoh is thei pooreall t« be met with 'm the country, is not 
all bavren ; llor thnse who haiM ttaveUedi inlaod say diat Ihcr 
valleys between the sand^hille aoe very fertiier and the* whole 
tmct would at tenet alKwd excellent pasturage. 

LeaiKingi the sand^hilla the: AsaiiiiboiDe winds by the Grand 
Portage,, wheee the venerable Ardideacoo Cercoran has formcKl 
at settlemettt ofi haiC breeds and IndkoiB. The soil here is of the 
sane character as at Red! Ritver, and auperijcnr re it in so fiir that 
it is never subject to be ovedkiwed* But with regnvd to thia 
part of the eoim1ry,it has been so offceii' described^ and it is so 
near th» well known settlements ae Red River, that I need not 
detain you by aUnding fiirtbee to* it* I shaU tbiarefoie only refer 
to the tf actS! whioh- appeair tot me to be moet valuable for settle- 
ment in the region I haivie vieited^ and than deeerihe the manner 
iui which 1 coneeiw they weald be most easily Teodened aocest- 
aible.. 

By fsup the greates portfeo of the lands bordering: on the ManiJ- 
touba and Winnipegooa Laikes ia unquestionably well adapted 
fbr settlement. Bi^erieneer already ahewv thai; wheat yields 
an ahundant letam: oa Maakoaba, and at the Uttie Sasioatche- 
wan. At the latter place even Indian com is said to be a sure 
cropi This bdtag theoase, it is; reasonable to oonolude that 
wheat, would' thrive also- at Sangmasippi Lake, and at Lao Dau^ 
phtny and along the weatem ooaast of Winnipsgooe Lake. The* 
vaJley of Swan River, in point of fertility of soil, is perhaps 
uas«urpas8ed in any country ; and^ as regaards dimate,^ it eannotr 
I thinh, be inferior to the valley d) Bied River, inaamudi as, ii 
fuither north, it is also much further west,, and removed from 
the influence of the edd winds of Lake Winnipegi, which aome** 
timea have a prajodicial effect on the: crops at Red River. 

The country bordering. on> Risd Deer River is said to be very 

fertile ; and the £ftet thati maple ia'to be found thena ini oonaid- 

erable qoantixies would eonfirniithe bdief that the climate cannot 

be very unfavorable* Throughout thia* region' wood is in safll*> 

' cient abundance to ensoiie a supply of fud for a long time to 

come, or until such time as the coiai mines may be developed 

I It is said, that coali is to* be found in various places on the 

I Poroupine Hills^ and on the Buck Mountain^ I< found some 

; specimens' of lignite on going up Swan River, which fully 

confinn the fact, but whemer it is to be found in a^vailable 

quantities cau only be ascertained through time; 

The great alluvial valley drained by the Assiniboine and: 
its tributariea above the Souris River, will no doubt become^ 
at some period, one of the fine^ wheatrgrowing countries in the' 
worlds No one in this part of the country even pretends that, 
in point of soil or climate, it is unfavorable to the growth of ag^* 
ricuitural produce* 

In regard' tO' the meaneof eommunidtfion that oonld be most 
eaaily made available, the oonntiy bordering on the lakea so 
often mentioned might be reached by steamers or other cmft. 
There is. nothing to prevent a^ steamer of light draft running 
from Red> River Settlement to the end of WinnipegoostLake. 

On reference, to Mr. Welle' Report, it will be seen that the 
Little Saskatchewan^ River is navigaMe from Lake Winnipeg' 
to Manitouba Lake. The latter lake ie not deep^ but there 
are not many shoala to be met. with^ and the bottom ia in gene- 
ral as level aa the surrounding country. I sounded wherever 
I went, and found eax uniform depth of from 15 to 18 feet, 
after paasing a few hundred feet from the shore. The Winni- 
pegoos Lake is on a higher level by about 5 feet than the 
Manitouba^ and the sounding line showed that it was by so 
much deeper except at the upper end, where it attains; the' 
depth of from S6 to 50 feeU 

The Sanguissippi River,. which connects the Winnipegooa 
and the Manitouba Lakes, has a general depth of from 6 to 81 
feet, exoept at one place, near the middle ol its course, where 
there is a very swift run, with a depth scaiody amounting^to 6 ft. 



The distance fiom Winnipegobs Lake to Lac Bourbon, by 
the Mossy Portage, is 4 miles and 18 chains, and the difference 
of level 4 feet ; the Winnipegoos being that much higher than 
I^c Bourbon. The Saskatchewan was, however, very low, 
at the time of our visit, and it is probable, that when it is at 
its usuai height the difference of level between the two lakes 
is but very slight. 

From Lac Bourbon upwards for 400 miles, the Saskatche- 
wan presents an unbroken reach of navigable water. Above 
that, accounts differ as to whether it is navigable or not, some 
asserting that it is too much embarrassed by rapids and shoals, 
and others that it might be navigable for boats of light draught 
and great power to the base of the Rocky Mountains. From 
what 1 have learned, I incline to the latter opinion, but the truth 
can only be ascertained by examination. At all events, from 
the Red River Settlement to Carlton House, following Lake 
Winnipeg, the Little Saskatchewan, Lakes Winnepegoos and 
Manitouba, Lac Bourbon and the Great Saskatch6;wan River, 
there is a navigable reach of 800 miles, broken only by the 
Mossy Portage. This one carrying place cannot be reckoned 
a great impediment in such a distance ; steamers might be 
placed on the waters on either side, and a land road made 
across it, and this, I conceive, would be all that could be desired 
until settlement should have advanced so far as to render a 
more perfect means of communication necessary. 

From what I have said, it will be seen that the Lakes, and 
the country bordering on the Great Saskatchewan, are easy of 
access. 

Li regard to the facilities for communication in the valley of 
the Assiniboine, wheeled carriages can already be driven over 
the whole territory, by the lines of route indicated on the plan, 
and it is only by such conveyances that settlers will, in the first 
instance, be able to supply their wants. The Assiniboine is 
only navigable for considerable vessels as far up as the Grand 
Portage ; above that, indeed, canoes can be towed up, and bat- 
teanx can descend, except at extreme low water, but it has 
a very tortuous and rapid course, more especially among the 
sand bills, and it is in many places shallow, so that it could 
only be made navigable for vessels of any siee at a great out- 
lay. Everything considered, therefore, I am of opinion that 
transport could be more easilv effected by land. The country 
is admirably adapted for railroads, but of course in an unset- 
tled region these are out of the question. 

On reference to the map, it will be seen that Lac Dauphin 
and a part of Winnipegoos Lake approach within 70 or 75 
miles ol the Assiniboine. These places being accessible to 
steamers, land roads might be made across the country, 
which would afford all the accommodation required by a settle- 
ment in its first stage ; indeed so obvious is this way of reaching 
the Assiniboine, that the Hudson's Bay Company supply their 
establishment at Fort Pelly by way of these lakes and Swan 
River, carting their goods from the latter place across the conn* 
try to the Assiniboine. 

In speaking of navigable lines that might be made available, 
I should mention that at the Grand Portage, there is said to be 
an old water-course, by which the Assiniboine in all probabil- 
ity has at some period discharged its waters into the Manitouba 
Lake. Now, as the Assiniboine is navigable, or in a state that 
it might easily be made so, as far as the Grand Portage, it may 
yet be found advantageous to open a water communication 
between it and the Manitouba Lake. The advantages which 
this route would possess over that by Lake Winnipeg and the 
Little Saskatchewan, are, that it would be considerably shorter, 
and would be open somewhat earlier in the' Spring. 

In considering the project of colonizing a country so remote 
as this, and of which so little is, as yet, generally known, the 
question will naturally arise as to whether the native popula- 
tion would be likely to offer any opposition to settlement, or 
whether the country, if occupied, would be easily governed. 
Believing that any information which will enable the Govern- 
ment to judge of these important matters will be acceptable, 
I shall, before concluding, describe the present state of the 
country through which we passed, confining myself to what 
has oome under my own observation. 



At Manitouba, Lac Dauphin, and *^ Partridge Crop,'' there 
are small settlements of Indians and people of nuxed origin. 
At the first and last named settlements, tke people are rather 
industrious, and raise wheat, Indian com, and a variety of 
articles. At Lac Dauphin the settlers simply grow potatoes and 
Indian com. They are fi;radually acquiring habits of industry, 
but they can live so easily by fishing or hunting, as Mr. Wells 
says in his report, that they are slow to adopt the more labori- 
ous pursuits of civilized lue. Ducks, geese, and aquatic fowl 
of all sorts frequent the wuters in that quarter, in great num- 
bers, and the lakes and rivers literally swarm with fish. 

Near the Grand Rapid of the Saskatchewan, we saw about 
16 families of Indians, from Swan River, who migrate there 
annually to catch sturgeon. They seemed to me to be a very 
quiet and orderly people, and I thought I could detect in their 
countenances that they were not wholly of Indian origin ; and 
on enquiring as to this point, some of them were proud to 
boast of their descent from the Canadian Fur-traders who had 
occupied this country many years ago. At the upper end of 
Winnipegoos Lake, we only saw one family, (those already 
mentioned as being engaged in makinc^ salt,) and from thence 
in a joumey of five hundred miles by the valleys of Swan River 
and the Assiniboine, we saw not a living being, except the few 
people in charge of the Hudson's Bay Company's establishments 
of Fort Pelly and Fort Ellice, until we got to the settlements 
in this neighborhood. At Fort Ellice we were told that the 
hunters were gone further west ; but from all we could see or 
leam, there was no avoiding the conclusion that the population 
which once wandered over the vast plains of the Assiniboine 
had decreased to an unexampled extent. This I attribute 
partly to the indiscriminate slaughter of the Buffalo to supply 
the pemican required for the trade of the country, the 
introduction of horses having rendered these clumsy animals 
an easy prey to the hunter. And the Indian, so that he can 
supply his immediate wants in a profusion however boundless, 
never troubles himself about the future. Numerous, therefore, 
as the buffalo still are, there can be little doubt but that they 
will soon be destroyed. 

Large supplies of pemican used to be obtained at Fort Pelly 
and Fort Ellice, but these establisments can furnish little now. 
At many places we observed the plains furrowed vdth old 
tracks of the buffalo, and in some cases the banks of the 
Assiniboine were strewn with their bones, but there were none 
of these animals, we were informed, to be seen within several 
days' joumey of any place we were at. This shews how fast 
they are being desuoyed, and it leaves but the reflection, that 
as their staple article of food diminishes, the Indians must de- 
crease in numbers, unless they can be induced to adopt the 
habits of civilised life. That with proper management they 
may be so, is fully shewn by the success which has attended 
the labors of the zealous Missionaries at the Grand Portage, 
Red River, " Partridge Crop" and elsewhere. As to the people 
of the Red River Settlement, they are as orderly and quiet a 
community, I may safely say, as can be met with any where, 
and I believe there is nothing they desire more than to see the 
country opened up. 

In leaving this part of the coimtry I have much pleasure in 
saying that both from the people of this settlement, and the 
officers of the Hon. Hudson's Bay Company, we have met with 
every kindness and civility. It may appear invidious to men- 
tion names: and yet I cannot omit those of Chief Factor McTav- 
ish at Fort Garry, who furnished us with many articles which 
we could not otherwise have obtained ; and of Chief Trader 
Murray at Pembina, who always had his hospitable quarters 
open tor any of the party that passed his way. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

S. J. DAWSON. 
C. £. in charge Red River Expedition. 

The Hon. Provincial Secretary, 

Toronto, C. W. 

P. S. — Both Mr. Wells and I made a cursory survey, taking 
the courses and correcting the distances by numerous olwerva- 



ti(A8 as we piooeeded, and I hwre left a letter for Professor 
Hind informing him of our operations. 

S. J, D. 



RjBD RiTXB SsiTLXJfKHT) 

SOtb Jmie, 1858« 

SiB) — After leaving the Mossy Portage on the morning of 
the 4th of June, I proceeded agreeably to your instructions to 
make a cursory survey of the west shore of Lake Winnipegoos, 
the River Dauphin, and the Lake of that name, the Little Sas- 
katchewan, and the Southern part of Lake Winnipeg, and 
would beg leave to submit the foUowing report of my opera- 
tions : 

The western shore of Lake Winnipegoos, in common with 
the otfier Lakes through which I passed, is much better adapted 
for settlement than the eastern one, inasmuch as the land is 
higher, and the climate, if any thing, a little better. In crossing 
Lake Winnipegoos from east to west, a distance of only about 
twelve miles, I found vegetation somewhat further advanced 
than on the side I had just left ; the soil is also better, inasmuch 
as that it is higher. Timber, such as maple, elm, oak and 
poplar, covers the country to the water's edge. I visited 
several places where sugar had been made, and saw specimens 
of that article equal to any that I have ever seen in Eastern 
Canada. 

The Duck Mountain, which occupies almost the entire 
background, commences to rise not far fiom the Lake shore, 
keeping a gentle ascent for 16 or 20 miles back, where it attains 
its greatest elevation, a height of 600 or 700 feet above the Lake. 
I learned from the people who reside in Duck Bay, that the 
entire face of the Mountain is a succession of gentle slopes and 
flat table lands, and that the summit itself is an extensive 
plateau of alluvial soil covered with a fine growth of timber. 

There are three salt springs near the southern end of Lake 
Winnipegoos, one of which I visited, where there are works 
established for the manufacture of salt. 

There are some 40 or 50 half-breed Indians who reside 
here, and at the Duck Bay, and though assured by them that 
all kinds of grain succeea well, yet they cultivate only a 
few potatoes, as fish and game are so plentifol and of such 
good quality, that they may be said to live almost without 
exertion* 

From the salt springs I passed through the Dauphin River, 
almost 16 miles, to Dauphin Lake. Tne Dauphin River is a 
fine stream about 40 yards broad, and having 5 feet of water 
in the shallowest places. Its banks are of a strong grey clay, 
covered with black mould, and timbered with ode, elm and 
poplar. It has two considerable tributaries rising in the Duck 
and Riding Mountains, which appear to drain a country well 
adapted for settlement There are several places on the Dau- 
phin River where the Indians grow potatoes, Lidian com and 
melons. The wild grape, wild hop and wild vetch, are also 
common on the banks of the river. 

Lac Dauphin is about SO miles long from north-west to 
south-east, and six miles broad. Its western shore is bounded 
by the Riding Mountain, similar in all respects to the Duck 
Mountain already mentioned. Its southern shore is bounded 
by a pmirie interspersed with wooded knolls, which I was in- 
formed extended without inteiruption south-east to the Assini- 
boine and Red Rivers. 

I saw fixed rock only in two places in this part of the 
country, namely, at Snake Island, near the lower end of Lake 
Winnipegoos, and at the lower part of the Dauphin River. 
That on the Snake Island, a whitish limestone, is friU of 
oiganic remains ; the other is similar to the Manitouba lime- 
stone and nearly without organic remains. 

From Lac Dauphin I returned by the north-east end of Lake 
Mamitouba and its dischaige, the Little Saskatchewan River. 

The Little Saskatchewan, as its name implies, has a veiy 
strong current, which I found, on measuring, to be 8]^ and S 
miles per hour, but it i$ eniirely free from rapids. Its average 
breadtn is 260 yards, with from 6 to IS feet of water. It ap- 
pears well^adapted for steamboat navigation. 



The countiy in the vicinity of the Little Saskatchewan pre- 
sents every inducement for settlement, as is proved by the flour* 
ishing state of the present settlement at Fairford« or, as it is 
more generally called, ^^ Partridge Crop,'' — a mission establish- 
ed under the Bishop of Rupert's Land, about six years ago, by 
the Rev. Mr. Cowley. 

The present establishment is some six miles higher up the 
river than the first one, which, being subject to inundation in 
times of high water, was abandoned. There are several well 
built houses, a chapel, school and mill, at this place, with a 
population of about 200 souls, Indians and half-breeds. 

The Rev. Mr. Stag, the missionary now in charge, informed 
me that the school which is attached to the mission was usually 
attended by from 60 to 60 children, half of whom are Indian 
children ; indeed, the Indians belonging to this place appear 
to be fast acquiring the tastes and habits of civilization, being 
more clean and better dressed than any I have seen in the 
country. Mr. Stag also informed me that, notwithstanding the 
ease with which the ground was cultivated, and the la^ re- 
turns of grain, he required to use all his influence to induce the 
Indians to cultivate the land, as their wants are so easily sup- 
plied by fishing and hunting. 

From the Little Saskatchewan I returned through Lake 
Winnipeg, arriving at this place on the 26th of June. 

The journey through Lake Winnipeg presented no feature 
of essential difierence from the other lakes, except that the 
western shore is low, with occasional limestone clifis, and the 
eastern shore high, with granite rock. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

A. W. WELLS. 
S. J. Dawson, Esq., 

Bed River Settlement. 



Fort William, Lake Svpkbior, 

21st August, 1868. 

SiR» — In my report of the 4th ultimo fix>m Red River, I had 
the satisfaction to acknowledge the receipt of your letters of 
the 16th and 20th of April, since which time I am without any 
further communication from the Govemment. 

I have now the honor to inform you that the party under my 
directions are at present actively occupied in the exploration of 
the country between Rainy Lake and Lake Superior; one of my 
assistants, well appointed with men and supplies, being at Lac 
des Mille Lacs, and another, equally well provided, at Dog 
Lake. For my own part, since reaching this plaoe^ I have been 
occupied in sending the necessary supplies to the different points 
where they will be required, and having accomplished this, I 
am now about to set out for Lac des Mille Lacs. 

In regard to the progress which has been made in the brief 
period Uiat has elapsed since we left Red River, as explained 
in my last report, immediately on my retum from the Saskatch- 
ewan I despatched two of my assistants with most of the men 
to commence the operations indicated in the instructions which 
I had just then received, while I remained for a few days to 
collect what supplies the settlement could afford. 

The party so despatched made all haste to the Lake of the 
Woods, from whence, proceeding to Rainy River, they ascend- 
ed that stream more slowly, making traverses back into the 
country at intervals of a few miles so as to ascertain the extent 
of arable land on the British side. They then examined the 
country at the mouth of the River Seine, the stream by which 
Lac des Mille Lacs discharges its waters into Rainy Lake, and 
thence went to Nequaquon Lake, which, previous to their 
leaving Red River, I had appointed as the place of rendezvous, 
and there I joined them on the second day after their arrival. 

At Nequaquon Lake the route from the Kaministaquia joins 
the route from the Grand Portage, and from this place t was 
my intention to have despatched a party at once to Lac des 
Mille Lacs. Finding, however, that we had made too great an 
inroad on the stock a[ provisions which we had been able to 
procure at Red River to render it quite safe to send them into 
such a wildemess, I hnnied on to the Grand Portage, leaving a 
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ma&maatfaatf So follow mors Msmely and take the levels and 
ineasitieine&tB as tbey^aine. At theOrand Portage f pinrebas- 
ed lihe requisiis supplieB at a small foi^trading establishineitt, 
and immedialeij despatched bit eliaef assistant, Mr. Welis, to 
Lac des Mille Lacs ajud Rainy Lake. 

As soon as the remainder of the party had completed Ae 
sorvey of the loate by tiie GSrand Pottage, they oame down here, 
when I at once despatched them to Dog Lake. They will now 
be employed in running lines and making traverses between 
the Kaministaquia, Thnnider Bay, and Dog Lake, so as to ascer- 
tain the roate most practicable tor a road They will also ex- 
amine the comtry between Pointe de Meoion and Ganflint 
Lake. 

Fram what I hove said it wiH be seen <tbat our surveys, so 
hit as tbey have gone since we left Sed Biver, enable me only 
to speak of the land available for settlement in tibe Rainy River 
oonntry, and of the respective merits of the oanoe routes by the 
Kaministaqnia and Pigeon Riven 

With regieurd to the former of these subjects, the land imme- 
diately bordering on Rainy River, on the Britidh side, is of an 
alluvial description, and almost as unifornvly level as the prairies 
at Red River. For a mile or so inland from the main stream the 
ground is dry, and a dense growth of large timber, consisting 
of poplar, elm, oak, basswora and occasional white pines indi- 
cates a productive soil. For a mile or two beyond tfeis, however, 
swampv groond predominates, while beyond that f^ain the land 
gradually rises to a range of hills of no great eminence, w4)ich, as 
far as we could observe, seemed to run parallel to the river, at 
a distance of from four to eight miles back. The distance from 
Rainy Lake to the Lake of the Woods, following the windings of 
the stream, is about eighty miles, and throughout the whole of 
this extent the land fronting on the the river is fit for settlement, 
without I may say a single break ; indeed, I have never seen any 
thing to equal it in my experience, except at Swan River, and 
on &e Assiniboine. Farther inland, altnough the ground be- 
comes in many places swampy and broken, there must be a fair 
proportion also fit tar settlement, but to ascertain anything like 
the precise area that is so, would requirs a doser examination 
than we have as yet been able to bestow. 

Passing .from Rainy River to the Lake of the Woods, there is, 
around that extensive sheet of water, a coast line within the 
British territory, of more than three hundred miles. Taking the 
whole of this distance there is unqnestionably a great deal of 
barren land, but there is also mnch that is fit for settlement ; in 
some places high rocks line the shore, and indicate too surely 
the character of the country inland, but in others, there are 
gentle slopes where the growth of timber would argue a soil of 
great fertility, and, added to this, there are numerous islands in 
the Lake which, although many of them are comparatively 
barren, are in some instances well adapted for setdement, bo^ 
from their situation and the extent of arable land they contain. 

With regiird to the extent of land fit ftnr settlement about 
Rainy Lake, the surveys which we are now carrying on will 
afibca us frequent opportunities oi seeing that country, and as 
soon as I have made a further examination and obtained more 
precise information, I shall lose no time in reporting to the 
Government In the meantime, I may safely say that a consid* 
erable extent of land available for settlemeBt will be found in 
that country. 

In reference to the comparative advantages of the two oanoe 
routes which leave Lake Superior, the one ai Fort Wiiiiam and 
the other at the Grand Portage Bay, and meet at Nequaquon 
Lake, I am only yet in a position to say that, regarded as oaaoe 
routes, that by Fort William and the Kamiaistaquia, although a 
little the longest, is incomparably the best. 

The route by the Grand Portage and Pigeon River, passes 
through a country of greater elevation, and withid more rugged 
and mountainous than that by the Kanunistaqoia sjid the Lac 
des Mille Lacs. 

The highest water level on the Grand Portage rocrte is at an 
elevation of no less than 105S feet above Lake Superior, while 
around the Lakes at this great altitude the momitains tower up 
to the height of at least five hundrsd feet. 

The lufbest water level OB tbs Kaminiataquia loiitie is that of 



the linle pond at the west end of Ae Prairie Portage, whieh 
is 898 feet above Lake Superior, while at that elevation on fhis 
route the country is comparatively level. 

The number of portages on the Grand Portage route, between 
Lake Superior ana Lake Nequaqon, is 81, and their aggregate 
length 15 miles and M cbaina 

Oel the Kaministaquia route between the same points, the 
number of portages is but £0, and their aggKgato length only 10 
miles and 77 chains. 

The Grand Portage route has, moreover, the disadvaota^ of 
touching on the head viraten of four different rivem, viz., P^eon 
River^ Arrow River, iSageinaga River, which discharges its 
waters into the Upper Btui^on Lake, and the stream whii^ 
flows from White Wood Lake to Lake Nequaquon. For 90 
miles between Fowl Portage and White Wood Lake, the route 
lies a;loog the head waters of these rivers, and in that distanoe 
the streams betvireen the lakes are so shallow and small as to be 
scaroely navigable for birch canoes, so that, in the enrent of a 
more perfect water oommunication becoming necessary, the 
means of supplying it oonld not be looked ifinr in a region so 
elevated. k 

That as a canoe route die Kaministaquia and Mille Laos way 
is the best is pretty qonclosively proved by the £act, that it is 
the one which was eventnaliy adopted by the North-west Com- 
pany, and always followed by the Hudson^s Bay Oompahy. 
However, I shall be better prepared to report on this subject 
when the surveys now in progress are completed. 

WHb rospect to the carrying on of the surveys^ diey will, 
I Mat confident, advance rapidly under the preaent arrange- 
ments. There is, however, a wide extent of country to 
examine ; and when the most advantageous route is discov- 
ered, instead of mere cursory surveys such as we have -hitheitio 
been making, ^ measuiements and levels will have to be taken 
with great precautton, ao diat estimates can be founded on them 
aikerwards. I think, therefore, that to complete the whole pro- 
perly, the surveys should be continued during the winter ; and^ 
if the Government should decide on doing so» a great saving 
will be effected in sending supplies by canoe to certain points 
along the route before the dose of the navigation, so that the 
surveying parties may contiaoe uninterraptedly at work. I 
therefore send down the bearer, Mr. Charles de Salaberry, who 
wiU bring op such supplies as will be required ; that is^ in the 
event of the Grovernment deciding to continue the surveys during 
the winter. 

Before concluding fihis report, I should mention that our 
operations excite the greatest interest among t^ Indians^ espe- 
cially at Fort Frances and the Lake of the Woods, where they 
are very numerous. On coming up J ftwrnd the principal cbieft 
waidng for me at various places ; but the most important iater- 
view I had with them was at Fort Fk^anoes. The chie6 at that 
place guide and rule, more or less, the whole Saidteaux tribe ; 
and feeling the impoitaaee of keeping on good tenns with tbem^ 
I went to a Grand Ooonoil to which they invited me on the 
moment of my arrival. After their preliminary eeremotiies had 
been gone thorough with, the principal cfbief delivered a long 
harangue, with which I need not trouble you fiartber than to say, 
that the potet he aimed at was to ascertain whnft objeet the 
Government had in view in causing the country to be explored. 
I replied that I eould not say what course mig^t be ultimately 
adopted by the Government ; that they need not fear, however) 
but that their interests would be consulted ; and that vre 
were merely examining the eountty, to our doing which we 
trusted they would ofier no opposilion. I then made them some 
presents which I had taken with me for the purpose, and said 
I wonJd wait until the next day to hear what ferther they had 
to say. 

On the following morning they ceiled on me^ and imM tbey 
would not put me to the trouble of attending another council ; 
that they had consulted asdong themselves, and oome to the con- 
dusion to allow us, in the meantime, lo explore the country as 
we pleased ; but that tbef trusted no ziettlers would foe seat in 
without their being consulted ; and concluded by requesting me 
to inform the Great Ohief of the Canadians that ehey and their 
people would assemble at Fort Franoes early m June next ymt^ 
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when, if tie would send a person duly authorised to confer with 
them, he would not find the Indians uqrea8onable» as they wished 
to be friends with the Canadians. 

I piomised to convey their message to the Goyemment, and 
then parted with them on the most friendly terms. Mr. Chate- 
lain, the Hudson's Bay Ck>mpany's Officer in charge at Fort 
Frances, kindly acted as interpreter, and he informed me that, 
about ten days previous to our arrival, no less than five hundred 
Indians had been waiting for me ; but that they had been com- 
pelled to disperse on account of the scarcity of {»'ovisions. 
When we arrived I only saw the chiefs, and about twenty others. 

The bearer, Mr* de oalaberry, has been very active, and of 
great assistance to me» especially in pushing on the men when 
en route with the canoes ; and I therefore recommend him with 
much pleasure to your favorable notice* 

I have the honor to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 



S. J. DAWSON, C. E- 



To the Honorable Provincial Secretary, 
Toronto, C. W. 



Fort William, Lakx Superior, 

23rd September, 1858. 

Sir, — I have the honor to inform you that for the last few 
weeks I have been engaged in exploring and making a cursory 
survey of the River Seine, the stream by which Lac des Mille 
Lacs discharges its waters into Rainy Lake. From this excur- 
sion I have only just returned ; and as the mail boat is hourly 
expected, there is barely time to enter into a very minute descrip- 
tion of the country, or prepare a map, without which a detailed 
statement would not be sumciently intelligible. I shall therefore 
for the present confine myself to a very brief account of our 
recent operations, and the advantages which the River Seine 
presents as a line of communication. 

Where that stream issues from Lac des Mille Lacs it is a 
fine river, over a hundred feet in width. For a considerable 
part of its course it winds about, with a general westward direc- 
tion, through a fiat, thickly wooded with cjrpress trees and 
poplar of a large size ; while beyond this, on either side, low 
nills swell up gradually, covered for the most part with a dense 
growth of poplar interspersed here and there with tall pines, 
which rise singly or in groves above the surrounding forest. 

At times the valley contracts, and where it does so the river 
presents cascades past which a portage has to be made, or little 
rapids which can oe run with a canoe ; but between these there 
is generally a considerable extent of navigable water. This 
description will apply to the country for about forty miles below 
Lac des Mille Lacs. The lower part of the valley presents a 
succession of lakes, varying from a mile to fifteen miles in 
length, until near Rain^ Lake, into which the river, much in- 
creased in volume, discharges itself in a series of cascades, 
making a plunge of over 112 feet in the distance of five miles 
and a half. The lakes just referred to are bounded, for the 
most part, by low hills, generally wooded, but in some cases 
rocky, with an occasional valley between them presenting a less 
barren appearance. 

The rock throughout is, I may say, entirely of the primitive 
formation,-i«that is, where we had an opportunity of observing 
it. — ^In one of the lakes an island rises like the peak of a half 
submerged mountain, exhibiting a description of rock somewhat, 
different from that of the surrounding country ; and here we 
found some specimens indicating the presence of copper. 

Viewed in its general aspect, the valley of the Seine is far 
less rugged in its character, than the country bordering on either 
of the other two routes which have as yet been followed to 
Rainy Lake. On the borders of the lakes of which I have just 
spoken, it is certainly somewhat rough, but not so much so, by 
any means, as to be impracticable for roads ; and, should it ever 
be determined on to construct a railway from Lake Superior 
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to Rainy Lake, from what I have as yet ascertained of the 
general features of the country, I am convinced that it must pass 
through the ViiJley of the Seine. 

Regarded as a navigable route, this river is Susceptible of 
being made far superior to either of the other lines at present 
used. 

The main objection to these latter is that they follow no 
continuous river system but pass over dividing ridges from the. 
waters of one stream to those of another, and consequently, how- 
ever much improved, can only afibrd at best a broken sort of 
commutiication. The Seine, on the contrary, with the Mille 
Lacs from whence it issues, and the Savanne River, its tributary, 
presents great faoilities for making the water communication 
continuous, by nfeans of lock and dam, firom the Height of Land 
to Rainy Lake. 

Regarding it in the meantime, however, merely as a canoe 
route, it is but very little inferior, even in its present state, to 
either of the other routes ; the only formidable barrier to canoe 
navigation beina the series of falls which I have already men- 
tioned as occumng in the immediate vicinity of Rainy Lake. 
At low water these falls are passed by twelve short portages, 
but at high water it would perhaps be necessary to make a port- 
age of five miles and a hau to avoid them. It is doubtless on 
account of the obstacles which occur at these falls that this 
river has not been followed as the highway for canoes, for be- 
tween them and Lac des Mille Lacs the carrying places, although 
there are as many as fifteen of them, do not equal the French 
Portage alone in their ^gregate length. 

On reference to the lithographed map accompanying the blue 
book containing the reports of the different members of the ex- 
pedition, it will be seen that the discharge of Lac des Mille Lacs 
L marked as supposed to enter a deep bay on the north side 
of Rainy Lake. We have ascertained, however, that it does not 
enter that bay, but the first one to tlie eastward of it, from 
whence a reach of navigable water, which may properiy be con- 
sidered as an arm of Rainy Lake, extends, on the magnetic 
course North 70° East, for twenty miles further than the map 
indicates ; and into the head of this arm the River Seine dis- 
chai^es itself. 

Until we have had leisure to prepare plans, however, I need 
not refer ferther to this river than to say that, at a very moderate 
outlay, it might be made an excellent route for canoes, or boats 
such as the Hudson's Bay Company use. A road, say. six miles 
in length, might be made past the impediments near Rainy , 
Lake, and by the construction of dams the portages above that 
place might be reduced to one-third of thehr present number ; 
and this, it is important to consider, would be a step towards 
works of a more comprehensive nature. 

With regard to the operations being carried on at present, I 
dispatched my principal assistant, Mr. Wells, from Mille Lacs, 
to make a cursory survey of a tributory of the River Seine, 
which takes its nse a little to the northward of the Prairie 
Portage, and— after a westerly course of over sixty-five miles, 
without a break, as the Indians report, in the navigation— Joins 
the River Seine about twelve miles below Lac des Mille Lacs ; 
from thence he will descend to Rainy Lake, ascend the River 
Maligne to the Upper Sturgeon Lake, and then make a cursoiy 
survey of the Sageinaga River and Lake. 

The small party employed in this quarter have already com- 
pleted two exploratory lines, one from Poinle de Meuron, and 
one from Cunent River to Dog Lake. The mountain range 
bordering on Lake Superior is the main barrier to a line of 
road. The line just run from Pointe de Meuron is very rough ; 
that from Current River is better ; but 1 am in hopes of finding 
still better ground between the bottom of Thunder Bay and 
Dog Lake, and in order to ascertain this point, I have sent a 
party to run an exploratory line through. When this work is 
completed, we shall examine the country between the Kaminis- 
tiquia and Gun Flint Lake. 

In my report of the 21st ultimo, I had the honor to suggest 
the expediency of establishing a party to continue the surveys 
during winter. To be more explicit, however, I would propose 
leaving one of my assistants and six men at Lac des Mille Lacs, 
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to make a trigonometrical survey of the River Seine, the Savanne 
River, and Dog River and Lake* taking the levels throughout 
with the greatest precaution. Densely wooded as the entire 
region is, an instrumental survey can be much better accom- 
plished in winter, when the lakes and rivers are frozen over, 
than it can in summer. I would also leave one of my assistants 
in charge of the instruments and stores at this place, with 
instructions to keep a meteorolo^cal register, and, when oppor- 
tunity offered, to prosecute dtiU further the surveys between 
this and Dog Lake on the one hand, and Sageinaga Lake on the 
other. This arranged, I should go down late in the fall, with 
my principal assistant, Mr. Wells, to make up plans, &c., of the 
exploratory surveys now accomplished, where we woijdd have 
conveniences for work of that kind, which canliot be obtained 
here, and return to this place in the month of March, or imme- 
diately on the opening of the navigation. 

The surveys now extend over four and a half degrees of 
latitude, and about thirteen degrees of longitude, so that we 
have a considerable amount of work to put together. 



Mr. De Salaberry, who took down my last despatches, by 
some mischance lost a trip of the boat, so that he cannot noi» 
return so soon as I had reason to anticipate, and, as the season for 
canoe navigation is drawing to a close, 1 have in the meantime 
sent some provisions to |the Savanne River, and Mille Lacs, so 
that we may be fully prepared, in the event of the surveys 
being contmued during the winter. Should they not be so, the 
provisions will be in a convenient situation for next springs use 
— ^all the additional expense involved being the cost of mdntain- 
ing a man where they are kept, to take care of them. — 

I have the honor to be. Sir, 

Tour most obedient, 

S. J. DAWSON, 
C. E. in charge of Red River Expedition. 

To the Honorable 

The Provincial Secretary, 
Toronto, C. W. 
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Toronto, 22nd February, 1859. 

Sir, — I have the honor to submit to your notice, for the 
information of the Government, a report in reference to the 
exploratory surveys which have been carried on under my 
direction bet\?een Lake Superior and the Saskatchewan River, 
together with the following maps, illustrative of the topography 
of the region explored : 

1. A general map on a scale of 10 miles to 1 inch. 

2. A plan shewing the newly explored River Seine, and the 
various canoe routes between Lake Superior and Rainy Lake, 
on a scale of 2 miles to 1 inch. 

3. A plan, in profile, shewing the relative altitude and length 
of the routes by Pigeon River and the Kamanistiquia. 

4. A map of a portion of British North America, shewing the 
route whicn it is believed could be most easily made available 
through Canada and British Columbia. 

6. A sketch shewing the surveys accomplished bv Mr. J. F. 
Gaudet at the Savanne ttiver, &c., up to 23rd December, 1858. 

6. A sketch shewing the surveys made by Mr. L. A. Russell 
between Thunder Bay and Dog Lake, up to 10th January last. 

On returning from the Saskatchewan and Assiniboine, I 
brought with me such specimens of fossils, shale, coal, &c., as I 
thought would best illustrate the geological formation of the 
country. These I submitted to Sir Wra. Logan, the Provincial 
Geologist, and to E. Billings, Esq., PalffiontoIogi&t, his principal 
assistant. 

Mr. Billings has kindly favored me with an article, which I 
have much pleasure in inserting, and to which, coming as it 
does from such high authority, I would invite particular atten- 
tion. In respect to some of the fossils, it will be observed he 
has obtained the valuable opinions of Professor Dawson of 
McGill College, and Messrs. Meek and Hayden of W;ishington, 
who are considered the highest authorities in A-ncrica on all 
points relating to the secondary and tertiary formations of the 
central portion of the continent. 

Mr. Russell, of Ottawa, who has made the subject ot coloniza- 
tion his particular study, and who has had a great deal of expe- 
rience in opening up new countries, has ffavored me with his 
opinions in respect to the ailvantage of settling in a prairie 
region, as compared with a country entirely wooded ; and his 
remarks, I am convinced, will be read with much interest. 

As I write, despatches have come in from the party engaged 
in exploring the country between Lake Superior and Rainy 
Lake, and I have much satisfaction in saying that the surveys 
have been progressing as rapidly as could have been expected, 
as will be seen on reference to the annexed reports from Messrs. 
Gaudet & Russell. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

S. J. DAWSON, 
C. E. in charge of Red River Expedition. 

Hon. Charles Alleyn, M.P.P. 
Provincial Secretary, &c. 
Toronto, 0. W. 



REMARKS ON THE PROGRESS OF THE 

EXPEDITION. 

The first exploratory excursions of the various parties com- 
posing the Red River Expedition having been dwelt upon at 
ample length in the Blue Book containing their correspondence 
and reports, I shall, for the sake of brevity, confine myself, in 
this report, to an accouat of the operations of the part^ under 
my immediate direction when the expedition consisted of 
several distinct divisions, and the progress which has been 
made since I have had the full charge. 

Before proceeding further, however, I may mention that I 
was prevented from reaching Red River, at the same time as 
the other parties, by an attack of typhus which compeUed me 
to remain for some time at a remote missionary establishment 
on the River Winnipes^. So infectious was the disease, and 
of a type so virulent, mat four out of ei^t individuals who 
were in my canoe were attacked and suffered severely from 
it ; I and one of the men found shelter with the Rev. Robert 
McDonald, who, strangers as we were to him, did all for us 
that kindness could prompt, or intelligence suggest, and on 
our getting a litde better, perceiving my anxiety to rejoin my 
party, he prepared his canoe and accompanied me all the way 
to Red River, the man who had been with me having left a 
few days previously for home. 

Mr. McDonald is a clergyman of the Episcopal Church, in 
connexion with the Church Missionary Society, and I may here 
mention an incident of the journey, which, as it is illusrtative 
of a practice common with all the missionaries whein travel- 
ling in that remote region, will serve, in some measure, to 
shew the beneficial influence which their presence is produc- 
ing among the native population. 

Every evening as we proceeded ^own the Winnipeg, as 
soon as the necessary preparations had been made for passing 
the night, the whole party, including his people and mine, in 
number seventeen, and, with three exceptions, all either pure 
Indians or partly of Indian origin, was assembled, when 
prayers were read and appropriate hynma sung. The Indians 
all joined, and as the night closed in, it had a strange effect in 
that unbroken wilderness, to hear the anthem rising above 
the din of the rushing torrent, and see the children of the 
forest bent in prayer j where so lately they had been accustomed 
to invocations oi another kind in the practice of their strange 
observances ; and one could not but reflect on the great moral 
change which was thus — slowly, perhaps, but surely — ^being 
effected by the efforts of those disinterested men who, leaving 
home and the attractions of civilisation behind them, are con- 
tent to seek out the savage, and instruct him in his native 
wildemesar 

Mr. McDonald's station at Islington, on the Winnipeg, is a 
most important one ; the Indians from Lac Seul, on the Eng- 
lish River, and from Rat Portage, and the Lake of the Woods, 
sometimes assemble there, more especiallv when they go to 
collect the wild rice which is abundant in tne neighbourhood. 

They are a somewhat stubborn race, however, and he has, 
as yet, only a congregation of fifty or sixty, but his establish- 
ment is not without its influence on the far greater number 
who have not embraced Christianity. It is impossible that 
even these untutored savages can contemplate with indifference 
the efforts of a man who seeks them out in distress, ministers 
to them in illness, and does all in his power to relieve their 
necessities ; and this I had an opportunity of observing, for, 
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when r was there, the CMefe came to see him as they passed, 
and it was not difficult to perceive the reverence and lespect 
with which they all regarded him. 

On reaching Red River Settlement, which I did on the 9th 
December, 1857, 1 found that no adequate provision had been 
made for canying on the necessary operations during the 
winter, the supply of pemican and flour being only equal to 
^e support of the smallest number c^ men that could be advan- 
tageously employed for about three months, but, with the 
exception of a blanket each in the possession of the officers, 
we had no camping equipage of any kind whatever. In this 
emergency I applied to Mr. McDermot, a merchant in the 
settlement, who obtained us credit at the Hudson's Bay 
Company's establishments and elsewhere, and was thus 
enabled to fit out a working party in the course of a fortnight, 
and commence the exploration of the country between Red 
River and the Lake of the Woods. 

Subsequently, on considering to what we would be exposed 
should our credit fail, and our resources become entirely 
exhausted, Mr. Napier, who was in command of another branch 
of the expedition, and I determined on sending an express to 
Canada. Mr. C. dp Salaberry was chosen for this service and 
despatched on the 18th of December. He returned on the Srd 
of March ioUowing and, after his arrival, our power to obtain 
what we required was limited only by the capacity of the settle- 
ment to furnish it. 

The explorations accomplished during the winter, and early 
in the spring, embrace the region between the Lake of the 
Woods and Red River ; the Roseau River, of which a cursory 
survey was made ; the Red River, which was subjected to an 
instrumental survey between Pembina and Fort Garry, and 
between the Stone Fort and Lake Winnipeg ; a like survey 
having been made, also, of the coast of Lake Winnipeg between 
the mouth of Red River and Fort Alexander. 

My report on the country between the Lake of the Woods 
and Red River, with a copy of the map accompanying it, is 
published in the ^^ Blue Book" of last year. 

The region embraced in the other surveys above enumerated 
will be more particularly described in this report 

When these surveys were progressing in the spring, I endea- 
voured to collect a supply of provisions for our then contem- 
plated excursion to the westward, and this was a matter of some 
difficulty in consequence of most of the available supplies hav- 
ing been bought up by the Hudson's Bay Company, the unusual 
scarcity in the settlement, and the desire of the settlers to keep 
a supply on hand in case of their crops failing. In one place 
we succeeded in getting a bag of pemican, and in another a 
little flour, added to which we bought and salted some beef and 
pork, so that by the 10th of May, when we were prepared to set 
out, although the supply was by no means so great as could 
have been wished, the country abounded in game and we were 
not apprehensive as to the result 

In my report .of the 4th July, 1868, I have given a brief 
account of our exploration to the westward of Bed River. 
Before setting out it struck me that a better knowledge of the 
country, in reference to its geographical features and the facili- 
ties for navigation, could be obtained by travelling in canoes 
than in the usual manner on horseback, as, in the latter case, we 
could only follow the beaten lines of road where the country 
has been so often described by travellers, and the result fully 
justified my anticipations in this respect, for, white we had an 
opportunity of observing the rivers and lakes, we obtained 
fiom the men who were with us much valuable information in 
regard to the Country. They were natives, and had travelled 
in every direction, either on their hunting excursions or in the 
service of the Hudson's Bay Company ; added to which we 
made excursions from the rivers and lakes as often as oppor- 
tunity permitted ; on ascending Swan River we sometimes 
travelled as much as fifteen or twenty miles in one day through 
the adjacent fcMrests and prairies. 

Retnming from this excursion we reached Red River on the 
29th of June and found the men brought up by Profes8<» Hind 
waiting for us. They came without suppUes, contrary to what 
I anticipated, so that no proviaiim had^becn made for them and 



we had, in consequence, again to scour the settlement in order 
to get enough of provisicns to supply the party on the long 
journey to Lake Superior, There are, however, some circum- 
stances connected with our being placed in this dilemma 
which render it necessary for me to make it the subject of a 
separate oommunication. In the meantime I confine myself 
to saying that we eventually succeeded in obtaining a supply 
and left the Red River Settlement ; one division of the party on 
the second day after our arrival, and the other on the 10th of 
July. 

The explorations subsequent to this period are detailed in my 
reports of 21st August, 23rd September and 28th October. 
They embrace an exaifiination of the country bordering on the 
Rainy River and the various routes between Rainy Lake and 
Lake Superior, and will be further noticed in describing the 
section of country to which they have reference. 



GENERAL DESCRIPTION OP THE COUNTRY BE- 
TWEEN LAKE SUPERIOR AND RED RIVER. 

The region through which the explorations have extended 
embraces two sections of country widely different in physical 
character. The first, extending from Lake Superior to Lake 
Winnipeg, is of the primitive or ciystalline formation. In Its 
general aspect it is a hilly and broken country, intersected by 
rapid rivers and wide-spread lakes. The mountains, however, 
do not rise to any great elevation, except on the immediate 
borders of Lake Superior, and there are several fine alluvial 
valleys, the most extensive of which is that of Rainy River, 
which has been so often referred to in previous reports. The 
lakes and rivers present long reaches of navigable water, the 
principal of which, extending from Fort Frances to the western 
extremity of Lao Plat is 158 miles in length. Dense forests 
cover the whole of this region, and the most valuable kinds of 
wood are seen in various places and in considerable quantities. 
Elm is to be found on Rkiny River, and white pine of a fair 
size and good quality, abounds on the borders of the streams 
which rush down the steep declivity of the eastern slope to 
Lake Superior ; but it is still more abundant on the western 
slope, on the waters which flow towards Rainy Lake. On the 
Sageinaga River, and on the Seine and Maligne, there are 
extensive forests of red and white pine. Occasional white 
pines appear too in the beautiful valley of Rainy River and on 
the islands in the Lake of the Woods, but on proceeding westr 
ward they become more rare, and on nearing Lake Winnipeg 
disappear altogether. 

W hen the pine forests in the neighborhood *of Rainy Lake 
are considered in connection with the fertile region to the west- 
ward of Red River, where there is but little wood fit for 
economic purp(»ses, and regarded in reference to what may be 
the future wants of that extensive district, they assume an 
importance not to be overlooked in estimating the resources of 
this part of the country. 

Of the Lakes in this section, the Lake of the Woods is the 
most extensive. From Lao Plat, which may be regarded as 
its western extremity to White Fish Lake, which is a some- 
what similar extension in an opposite direction, the distance is 
not far short of 100 miles, and from the mouth of Rainy River, 
at the entrance of the Lake to its outlet at Rat Portage, in iat* 
49^ 47' North, and long. 94^ 44' West, the distance is about 70 
miles, so that altogether it may occnny an area of sixteen hun- 
dred square miles. This extensive sneet of water, like all the 
other lakes on the line of route, is interspersed with Islands, 
and on some of these the Indians have grown maize from time 
immemorial and have never known it fail, so that the climate 
cannot be unfavorable for agricultural operations. To what 
extent the country on the main land may be fit for settlement 
can only be ascertained on further exploration ; for, except on 
the borders of Lac Plat, it has not been at all examined. 
It would be difficult to conceive anything more beautiful of its 
kind than the scenery of this lake. Islands ri^e in continuous 
dusters, and in every variety of form. Sometimes in passing 
through tJhem the pn)q>ect seems entirely shut in ; soon again 
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it opens oat and through long vistas a glance is obtained of an 
ocean-like expanse, where the water meets the horizon. Not a 
trace of civilization is anvwhere observable, bat the Indians 
are numerous, and, indeed, this lake seems to be their favorite 
resort in summer ; the wild rice on its borders, and the fish 
which abound in its waters, affording them an easy means of 
subsistence, not to mention the maize which they grow on the 
islands. They are a fine looking race, and if removed from 
the humanizing influences of civilization, they are also 
strangers to the vices which it brings. The men are generally 
tall and well formed, and some of the women remarkably 
comely, but they are not very cleanly in their habits, and there 
6an be nothing more suggestive of indolence than their mode of 
life, whichy however, has one feature to recommend it in the 
entire exemption from care with which it seems to be attended. 
Gliding in their light canoes from island to island, basking in 
the sunshine on some pebbly strand, and merely exerting them- 
selves to an extent sufficient to supply their immediate wants, 
the future aflects them not, and they appear to be supremely 
happy ; but the winter brings its troubles, and they have then 
to betake themselves to the forests in single families, where, 
having only game to depend upon, they are sometimes sadly 
straitened. 

From the Lake of the Woods to Lake Winnipeg, the Win- 
nipeg River presents a succession of lake-like expanses and 
foaming cataracts, making altogether a descent of about 360 
feet in a distance of 160 miles. The shores are in general 
rocky, but th^re is nothing to warrant the assumption that there 
may not be good land at some distance from the river ; for 
on making enquiries of the Indians who were familiar with the 
country, we learned that the region inland was comparatively 
level, or rising only in undulations which scarcely deserve the 
name of hills. To explore it, however, would be a mere waste 
of time, as it is not on the line of route which, instead of fol- 
lowing the Winnipeg, must strike across the country from the 
Lake of the Woods to Red River. 

Some of the falls on the Winnipeg are remarkably beautiful, 
and acquire additional interest from the wildness of the sur- 
rounding scenery. The Silver Falls, Pointe du Bois and Chute 
a Jaquot are all very imposing, more especially the latter, which 
is one of the few places where the whole volume of the Win- 
nipeg can be seen. In general, however, the scenery is com- 
paratively tame. High rocky bluffs, woody islets and lakes, 
compose a picture pleasing enough in itself, but wearisome 
firom its monotonv. 



THE RED RIVER COUNTRY AND THE REGION TO 

THE WESTWARD THEREOF. 

This is a region differing as widely as may be in its physical 
character from that which has just been described. Although 
the distance across from the Lake of the Woods to Red River 
is but ninety miles, the country undergoes a complete change. 
Instead of the lakes with their woody islets, the clear running 
streams and foaming rapids, and the swelling hills covered 
with forests of pine, an undeviating flat spreads out every 
where, vast prairies open up where the eye seeks in vain for 
some prominent point to rest upon, and the rivers, richly bor- 
dered with trees of another kind, flow with a sluggish course 
through the great alluvial plain. However, if the scenic beauty 
which characterizes the region so near it to the eastward is 
wanting, this country is incomparably superior in all that can 
minigter to the wants of man. Civilization has already set its 
impress upon the soil, and human habitations appear at inter- 
vals for a hundred miles along the Red River and the Assini- 
boine. 

The tongue of land immediately to the eastward of Red 
River, within*, the boundary line, and between it and the 
Lake of the Woods and the River Winipeg, is remarkable, 
inasmuch as it divides the wooded from the prairie region, 
partaking to some extent of the character of botn. Its eastern 
Dorder, on the Lake of the Woods and the Winnipefi^, is of the 
ciystaUine formation, of an uneven surface, and densely 



wooded. Its western, on the Red River, presents wide prairie 
openings, and for a distance of about thirty miles back is of an 
alluvial soil. Immediately to the westward of the Lake of 
the Woods, and but slightly elevated above it, there is a marshy 
plateau, scantily wooded, from which the Roseau River flows 
westward to Red River, the White Mouth River northward to 
the Winnipeg, and several inconsiderable streams eastward to 
Lac Plat, and the Lake of the Woods itself. Westward of this 
plateau the land descends evenly to the prairie bordering on 
Red River, and to the northward it declines very gently to 
Lake Winnipeg ; another river, the Broken Head, taking its 
rise on the slope between White Mouth River and Red River, 
about six miles to the eastward of which latter it flows into Lake 
Winnipeg in a reedy marsh. In the marshy plateau just refer- 
red to lies Lac des Roseau, issuing from whence the Roseau, 
or Reed Grass River, flows westward almost at right angles to 
the general direction of the streams. On leaving Lac des 
Roseau it has at first a sluggish course through a reedy 
marsh, it then rushes rapidly through a wooded country, mak- 
ing a descent of about 250 feet in the distance of thirty miles 
to the prairie bordering on Red River, through which it winds 
its way with a comparatively gentle current 

The obstructions which occur in its course through the 
wooded region, and the great descent which it there makes, 
preclude the probability, not to say possibility, of its ever 
becoming available as a channel of communication, except 
for very small and light canoes, between Red River and the 
Lake of the Woods ; that is, unless it should be thought advis- 
able at some future period when the countiy becomes settled, 
to make it the course of a canal, taking a supply of water from 
the Lake of the Woods, a thing which is by no means imprac- 
ticable, the Roseau Lake being almost on the level of that Lake 
and no high land intervening between them. 

Besides the Roseau several inconsiderable streams, among 
which the Rat River and the Seine — ^mere brooks — are the 
principal, join the Red River from the eastward. 

The Red River itself has a course nearly due north from the 
boundary line at Pembina to Lake Winnipeg, a distance in a 
direct line of 104 miles. It has an average width of about SOO 
feet, and is navigable to vessels of light draught, as it is, also, 
far to the south beyond the boundary line. Near Lake Win- 
nipeg the banks are low and marshy, but from the Indian 
Settlement upwards they vary firom twenty to thirty feet in 
height. Beyond these the prairie is almost level, having but a 
very slight inclination to the River. Frequently there are two 
or more terraces before the prairie level is attained, and these 
are subject to be overflowed in seasons of extreme high water. 
Twice within the memory of the present generation, once in 
1826, and again in 1852, the water has spread over the upper 
terrace to the extent of several miles from the river but 
to no great depth, sufiicient, however, to drive the settlers on 
the immediate banks of the river from their homes ; but they 
are now building their houses on more elevated ground than 
they formerly did, and it is to be hoped they may not be 
subjected to a recurrence of the evils wnich they then experi- 
enced. 

At Fort Garry, in latitude 49 ® 64' North, and longitude 
970 2\' West, flie Red River is joined from the westwstfd by 
the Assiniboine, its principal tributary ; several smaller streams 
also join it from the same direction, as delineated on the 
accompanying map, but they drain but a limited area and 
require no particular description. 

The Assiniboine River, and the Manitouba and Winnipegoos 
Lakes having been referred to at considerable length in my 
report of the 4tb Julv, 1857, 1 shall in this avoid as far as pos- 
sible going over the same ground, merely endeavoring to 
convey a general idea of the countiy and supply what may 
have been omitted. The lakes acquire great importance from 
the easy access which they afford to the neighbouring territoiy. 
They extend in a direction from south-east to north-west about 
SOO mUes. The stream by which they discharge their united 
waters into Lake Winnipeg is called the Little Saskatchewan, 
in contra-distinction to the Saskatchewan proper. There is 
another stream taking its rise on the Duck Mountain and flow- 
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ing into the Assiniboine, called, also, the Little Saskatchewan, 
but more commonly known as the Rapid River, by which name 
I have designated it I mention this to avoid confusion of 
names. 

The conntTy westward of Red River so far as we have 
explored it, presents three divisions, which, although possessing 
many features in common, are yet of a character in some 
respects distinctly different. 

Of these the great alluvial flat extending from the 49th 
parallel to the Saskatchewan, bounded to the eastward and 
north-eastward by Lake Winnipeg and the wooded region 
between Red River and the Lake of the Woods, and on the 
south-west by the hi^h lands which extend from the boundary 
line to the rasqui% Mountain, on the Saskatchewan, may be 
regarded as the first. It has a length of S40 miles, and an 
average width of 60 or 70, and may embrace an area of 20,400 
square miles. About one-third of this extent is chiefly open 
prairie land, and the remaining two-thirds mostly wooded. 
From Pembina to Lake Winnepig the prairie land vastly pre- 
dominates, but from thence north-westward to the Saskatche- 
wan the forests gradually become more dense until they cover 
the entire face of the country. The whole of this region is very 
level, and, if exception is made of the lands immediately bor- 
dering on Lake Winnipeg and the Saskatchewan, the soil is of 
an alluvial description, and so rich that, ais experience has 
shewn, wheat may be grown for twenty successive years with- 
out exhausting it A considerable portion of the area is 
occupied by swamps and lakes, but the swamps, so far as I 
had an opportunity of observing them, are mere marshes, with 
a bottom of alluvial soil, similar to that of the dry prairie, and 
so firm that horses and cattle can wade through them in almost 
any direction. They seem to owe their existence solely to the 
extreme flatness of the country, and as they are at a much 
higher level than the streams, which all run in deep channels, 
they might be veiy easily drained ; indeed, with a proper sys- 
tem of drainage the whole of this great alluvial flat might be 
brought under cultivation, except, of course, where it is peri- 
odically overflowed, and the extent to which it is subject to be 
so is quite insignificant as compared to the whole area. Of the 
lakes, the Manitouba, Winnipegoos and Shoal Lake are the 
principal, and these may occupy an area of about 2700 square 
miles. 

The streams which flow through the prairie are all bordered 
more or less with forests, in which oak and elm of a fair size 
are to be met with, although not in very great quantities. In the 
wooded section, of which, however, less is known, poplar 

{)redominates, but on the borders of the lakes and streams, 
arch, spruce, birch and oak are to be found, of a size and 
quality available for economic purposes. 

The second natural division embraces the hilly region which, 
as has been stated, forms the south-western boundaiy or 
embankment of the great alluvial flat which has just been 
described ; it extends from the 49th parallel to the Saskatche- 
wan, a distance in a north-westerly direction of 360 miles, and 
may have an average width of 40 miles. 

This region is of a character more varied, and, perhaps, 
on that account moie interesting than any other part of the 
countiy. High rolling banks and elevated plateaux, covered 
with dense forests, alternate with wide spread valleys of 
unsurpassed fertili^. JNumerous streams taking their rise 
among the hills, run with a rapid course towards the Assini- 
boine on the one side, and to the Manitouba and Winnipegoos 
Lakes on the other. Of these the principal are the Dauphin 
River, Spruce River, Duck River, Swan River, Red Deer 
River, and the Wauketsequapawoo or Floating Ice River, 
which flow into the Winnepegoos Lake; and Shell River, 
Birdtail Creek, Arrow River, Rapid River, and Oak River, 
which run to the Assiniboine. The hills are known as the 
Riding Mountain, Duck Mountain, Porcupine Hill, Thunder 
Mountain, &c. Of these the Porcupine Hill and Thunder 
Mountain alone desenre the name of hills ; the Duck and Rid- 
ing Mountains being nothing more than elevated plateaux of 
great extent, penetrated by deep glens.As seen from the Wixmi- 
pegoofi Lake, the Duck Mountain presents a perfectly even 



outline, rising to the height of perhaps 500 or 600 feet above 
the lake. Porcupine hill, or range rather, may have an alti- 
tude of 1500 feet above the surrounding country, while Thunder 
Mountain is but a higher swell in the undulating ridge which 
connects this range with the Duck Mountain. When mrst seen 
on ascending the valley of Swan River, Thunder Mountain has 
a very striking resemblance to the Montreal Mountain, and it 
acquires interest from the fact that the Indians report coal on 
its eastern declivity. 

Throughout the whole of this region wood is in sufficient 
abundance to supply the wants of settlers for generations to 
come. The high lands are in general densely wooded, and the 
valleys present about an equal extent of woodland and prairie« 
Salt springs occur in various places on the shores of Winnipegoos 
Lake, and in the lower part of Swan River. At these springs 
the Hudson's Bay Company manufacture salt for their own use ; 
and an enterprising individual of the name of Monkman has 
established works, where he makes enough for the supply of the 
Red River Settlement 

With respect to the nature of the soil, and appearance of the 
country, I cannot do better than transcribe an extract from a 
journal which I kept while ascending Swan River, the valley of 
which, from all I could learn, very much resembles that of Red 
Deer River, and the other streams which have been mentioned 
as flowing into Winnipegoos Lake. 

7th June. 
Crossed over this morning to visit the salt springs (on the 
western shore of Winnipegoos Lake, about 6 miles from the 
mouth of Swan Kiver). On landing we ascended a steep bank, 
which has the appearance of an artificial embankment, within 
which, and but slightly elevated above the level of the lake, 
a bare flat, without tree, shrub, or grass of any kind, occupies an 
area of 20 or SO acres. The surface of this flat is encrusted for 
the most part with a saline substance ; and throughout its 
entire extent there are numerous little mounds, from the top of 
which issue springs, all of them emitting more or less gas. We 
found here a family of half breeds engaged in the manufacture 
of salt, and we learned from them that the mounds sometimes 
subside, when the ground begins to swell in another place, and 
another spring bursts forth. The water is, in taste, like that of 
the St. Leon water of Lower Canada, and on being drunk, pro- 
duces the same efiect. Similar springs, we were informed, 
occur on Shoal River, between the Winnipegoos and Swan 
Lakes. Leaving the salt springs, we ascended Shoal River, 
which is the name here given to Swan River, and crossed over 
Swan Lake, at the head of which we encamped for the night. 
The scenery of this lonely region is really beautiful of its kind. 
As we passed through Swan Lake, the sun was setting behind 
a range of hills which rose over a low wooded country to the 
west To the south the blue outline of the Duck Mountain was 
just discernable on the verge of the horizon ; while we, in our 
tiny craft, were gliding on through woody islands, rich in the 
first green drapery of summer. Perhaps the tranquil scene on 
which we looked impressed us the more from having been buf- 
feted for some days previously on stormy lakes, to the naviga- 
tion of which our little canoes were but ill adapted. This 
evening we set nets, and obtained a good supply of fish. 

8th June. 

Continued our course up Swan River against a tortuous stream 
with a strong current. Tht^anks of the river, near Swan Lake, 
are of an alluvial soil, but so low that they must be occasionally 
overflowed. As we ascend they become higher, and the growth 
of timber indicates a soil of unsurpassed fertility ; weather fine, 
but rather windy. 

9th June. 

Start at daybreak, and at 8 a. m. reach a building called the 
store, at which we fmd 40 carts, which the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany use in the fall to draw their supplies inland, but see 
neither men nor horses. Breakfast, and an observation taken> 
we continue our course, passing through a fine country. Gradu- 
ally the river becomes more rapid, but we make, nevertheless^ 
a fair journey, having came over 20 miles against a very strong 
current To-day I travelled a long distance by land ; the sou 
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ig good, but densely wooded, chiefly with poplar of a large size. 
In the low grounds, however, spruoe and larch are abundant ; 
and on the banks of the riyer maple is to be seen on the flats. 
The weather continues fine, but the mornings are rather cold. 

lOth June. 

This morning we were awakened hj a regular serenade from 
the birds ; the woods here are positively alive with them. 
Continue our course, but are much delayea by the shallowness 
of the stream, and continuous rapids, full of large boulders. 
Having made a few miles, I leave the canoe, and march by 
land. The flats have given place to high rolling banks, and 
wide prairie openings appear among the forests. As we proceed 
the country becomes still more open ; and to judge by the pro- 
gress of the vegetation, and the black mould thrown up in count- 
less hillocks by the moles, the soil must be very rich. Where 
land slips occur on the immediate banks of the river, they exhibit 
a face of yellow loam, or stiff clay, curiously stratified, and 
shewing the presence of minerals in the water which oozes from 
between the strata. To-day we saw some elk, but failed to get 
a shot ; we also saw numerous bear tracks, but saw none of 
those interesting animals. The weather continues clear and 
fine. 

11 th June. 

- Dispatched an express at daybreak to Fort Pelly, in order, if 
possible, to get horses to take the baggage across to the Assini- 
boine by the time we should reach the carrying place ; then 
send the men to pole or track up the rapids as best they might, 
while de Salaberry and I walk by land, in order the better to 
obtain courses and distances, and ascertain the nature of the 
soil, &c. We pass through a beautiful country, presenting 
about an equal extent of woodland and prairie. As we pro- 
ceed, the openings become larger, and the wood less frequent. 
The valley seems to be about thirty or forty miles in width. 
To the west appear the Porcupine Hills, which separate it from 
the valley of Red Deer River, to the south. Thunder Mountain 
rises like a blue cloud in the mstance, and to the east the smooth 
outline of the Duck Mountain is seen at intervals through the 
openings in the forest. The weather to-day was delightful, and 
the appearance of the country so pleasing, that we wandered 
too far, and, being unable to rejoin our party, had to sleep sup- 
perless and without covering. 

13th June. 

Rejoin the party, breakfast, and then leaving De Salaberry 
with the canoe, I take a man with me, and proceed by land. 
We continue to walk on for about 20 or 25 miles to the carrying 
place, in the hope of meeting the people who had been sent to 
Fort Pelly for horses. They do not come, and as we saw 
nothing to shoot, or at least tliat we could shoot, having but a 
riflle with us, we go to sleep fasting under the cover of some 
trees. Such a country as we have passed through to-day I have 
never before seen in a state of nature. The beautiful green of 
the rolling prairie, the trees rising in isolated groves, looking at 
a distance as if laid out by the hand of art, and the blue hills 
bounding the prospect, presented a picture pleasing in itself and 
highly interesting when considered in relation to the future. It 
required no great efiTort of the imagination in weary travellers to 
see civilization advancing in a region so admirably prepared by 
nature for its development, to picture herds of domestic cattle 
roaming over plains still deeply fucMwed with the tracks of the 
buffalo^ which with the hunters who pursued them had disap- 
peared forever ; or to plant cottages among groves which seemed 
but to want them, with the stir of existence, to eive the whole the 
appearance of a highly cultivated country. The weather to-day 
has been as fine as we have had it for some days past 

18th June. 
Astir at da} break, load the rifle with shot, and go in search of 
game ; come on some plover, which we knock over, roast, and 
have a delicious repast. Scarcely have we done when horse- 
men appear galloping down the opposite bank. They prove to 
be our messengers, bringing six horses from Fort Pelly, Mr. 
McDonald, the gentleman in charge, having kindly sent me his 
own horse to ride. This was very civil, seeing that he had 



never beard of us before, and knew nothing whatever about 
us. But the Hudson's Bay Company's officers are equally polite 
at all their stations. We mount and go in search of the canoe, 
and have the pleasure of galloping over the plains where we 
had such a weary walk yesterday. We fail to find the canoe, 
however, and camp on the prairie, having first hobbled the horses 
in the approved -manner of the country. Weather to-day «op^ 
pressively hot. 

I conclude my remarks on this section by sayii^ that the 
Indians report coal on the Rolling River — a tributary of Swan 
Riyer— which has its source in the Duck Mountain — on Swan 
River itself^ above the oanying place, and on Thunder Mountain. 
It has also, they say, been met with on Red Deer River. We 
found some specimens, but not in ritUj in going up Swan River, 
and these are noticed in Mr. Billings' able remarks on the 
geology of the country. 

I shall ccHisider as the third grand division the vast prairie 
region extending from the broken ground just described west- 
ward to the sources of the Assiniboine, bounded on the south 
by the 49th parallel, and on the north by the Saskatchewan. 
Doubtless much of the country still ihrther to the west and 
northwestward might be comprehended in this as being of the 
same character, but I confine my remaps to what came under 
my observation, or of which I obtained reliable infcNrmation. 

Regarding this region in its general aspect, it is apparenfiy 
level, or but slightly undulating, with an inclination to the east- 
ward. It is, however, at a great elevation above the valley oi 
Red River, eyen cm the borders of the hilly tract, and gradually 
increases in altitude on proceeding to the westward, the sources 
of the Qn'Appelle taking their rise in a country probably 500 or 
600 feet above the leyel of Red River. Through this high 
plain the streams run in yalleys varying from one hundred and 
fifty to two or even three hundred feet lielow its general leveL 
These yalleys vary in width from a quarter of a mile to two or 
three miles, and have commonly a pretty uniform direction, but 
the streams wind through them in an exceedingly tortuous 
course. The plains, although at such an elevation above the 
streams, are much the same in af^arance as those in the low 
alluvial valley of Red River, and present a soil apparently o[ as 
great fertility. Wood is not, however, so abundant, but on the 
immediate borders of the Assiniboine it is sufficiently plentiful 
to supply the wants of a new settlement. 

The streams can be nayigated, most of them, by light canoes, 
but they could only be rendered available for general traffic at 
an enormous outlay. Flat bottom boats may descend the 
Assiniboine at high water, but it would be an extremely difficult 
and tedious task to take craft of any kind up it, for, notwith- 
standing that it has a very tortuous course, sometimes windipg 
about for three miles to make one in a straight direction, it is^ 
nevertheless, yery rapid, having a descent in some places of ten 
fbet per mile. From the Rapid River downwards, in passing 
through the hilly region firom the higher prairie plateau to the 
lower, it makes a descent of at least 300 feet in the distance of 
50 or 60 miles. So that the difficulty of rendering it navigable 
to craft of considerable size may readily be conceived* 

At the sources of the Qu'Appelle, a tributary of the Assini- 
boine, there is said to be a lake which during the spring floods 
discharges its waters two ways ; that is, into the south branch 
of the Saskatchewan as well as into the Qu'Appelle, and some 
travellers who haye passed that way imagine that they see in 
this a means by which a water communication might be opened 
through the valleys of the Assiniboine and Qu'Appelle to the 
Saskatchewan, and some others, without considering the con- 
figuration of the country, have adopted the same pleasing but de- 
lusive idea, the absurdity of which, in the present state of the 
country, will be apparent when it is considered that in the Qu* Ap- 
pelle there is not water enough for the supply of a canal, that 
eyen if a supply could be introduced from the Saskatchewan 
there would still be the important item of at least 600 feet of 
lockage to provide for, and that locks would have rather an 
unstable foundation in the bottom of a soft alluvial valley like that 
of the Assiniboine, which must carry ofiT the drainage of the 
high prairie plateau on either side, and which in many places 
is penedically overflowed between the higher banks which hem 
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it in, affording no means of commanding or carrying off the sur- 
plus water.* 

So difficult is it to navigate these streams, eyen in small 
canoes, that the Indians and traders prefer the use of carts, with 
which they travel over the plains with great facility. 

But, if the rivers cannot easily be rendered navigable, the 
country is admirably adapted for railroads, and when settle- 
ment is introduced and trade has arisen, these will become an 
imperative necessity. 



GENERAL REMARKS. 

Taking the three sections of country just described, collec- 
tively, they embrace an area of 107,000 square miles or 68,- 
056,000 acres, deducting 7,000 square miles for the area of the 
Lakes Manitouba, Winnipegoos, &c., and the barren lands 
bordering on Lake Winnipeg and the Saskatchewan, and there 
remains an area of 100,000 square miles or 64,000,000 of 
acres, chiefly of the prairie character, and in general fit 
for cultivation. In estimating the value of the western 
region, however, it must be borne in mind that this does not 
amount to a fourth part of the area, which, in point of soil and 
climate, is usually considered to be available for settlement 
Far beyond the sources of the Assiniboine, on the slopes of the 
Rocky Mountains and northward to Peace River, there lies a 
vast region where the climate is on the average not inferior to 
that of Upper Canada. For, admitting that the summer isother- 
mals have a northwest direction, as is incontrovertibly proved 
by Lorin Blodget and others, the climate of the valley of Peace 
River in 56^ North latitude and 117^ West longitude ought to 
be equal, if not superior, to that of Red River in the 50th parallel, 
and the observations of travellers seem to confirm this assump- 
tion. Sir Alexander McKenzie writing on the 10th of May, 
in reference to the valley of Peace River, says : — " The whole 
country displayed an exuberant verdure.'* Now, at Red River, 
on the same date last year, the trees were only just coming 
into leaf, and the green grass of the prairies beginning to shew 
itself above the withered herbage of the former year, so that 
Peace River would seem to have the advantage. But, with- 
out going so far north, there is a vast area where no dispute 
can be raised as to the climate, equally valuable with the 
region which I have endeavoured to describe. 

In respect to the natural productions of the country in its 
present state, wood, as has been already stated, is in sufficient 
abundance, more especially in the eastern sections, to supply 
the wants of settlements for a long time to come. Oak and elm 
are to be had in small quantities, and a sufficiency of birch, 
larch and spruce might be obtained for building purposes. There 
is not a pine tree, however, so far as we coula see, in the 
whole region through which we travelled, and the belief 
that there is arises from the circumstance of the natives calling 
spruce, cypress, &c., by the generic name of pine. The pre- 
vailing crowth every where is poplar, and how that species 
of wood should be so prevalent, on soil so different firom 
what it grows on in Canada, is due to the fires which so fi*e- 
quently sweep over the country. A prairie, or forest even, over 
which the fire has passed, is just prepared to receive the downy 
seeds of the poplar which in the month of June are constantly 
floating in the air. The Indians say, and I think there can be 
no doubt of the fiu^t, that but for the fires the prairies would 
soon be overgrown with wood. Be this as it may, the rapidity 
of the growth of the poplar, once it has taken root in the rich 
soil of these plains, is truly astonishing. 

*SiDce writiiig the abore I hare had the advantage of hearing Profeesor 
Hind's lecture on the enbjeet to which it refers, but, eren admitting that the 
whole Tolume of the South Branch of the Saskatchewan eoold be tamed into the 
Qu*Appelle, it must not be supposed that locks could be digpensed with. It is 
possible, indeed, that in the ralley of the Qu'App<^e itself, where the descent is 
represented as being rerj gentle, the current might not be too strong for steamers 
of great power. But, on the Assiniboine, from the Rapid River downwards, in 
making the descent from the higher prairie to the lower, where, as I have said, 
there must be a fall of 800 feet the accumulated mass of water would rush with 
the impetuosity of a mountain torrent. The plains of Red River would be con- 
verted into a sea» and the Settlement swept into Lake Winnipeg. Fortunately, 
this contingency is rendered highly improbable by the fiust that to produce it a 
dam of 8e feet in height irould be required aeroM a mer half a mil« w width. 
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Stone of all kinds, fit for building purposes, is to be found on 
Lake Winnipeg ; limestone appears on Bed River, and is very 
abundant on the Manitouba and Winnepegoos Lakes ; sandstone 
and limestone occur on the Assiniboine, about 150 miles west of 
Fort Garry, but farther to the west there did not appear to me 
to be fixed rock of any kind, that is, as far as we travelled. 

In considering the means by which settlers could support 
themselves on being first introduced into the country, a very 
important article of consumption would be found in the fish, 
which are very abundant in the rivers and lakes ; sturgeon, 
white-fish, pike, dor6, and various other kinds are found in Lake 
Winnipeg. In Manitouba and Winnipegoos Lakes the white- 
fish literally swarm. On one occasion we caught with a very 
small net as many as sixty, equal in size and, 1 think, superior in 
flavour to the white-fish of Lake Huron. Ducks, geese, and 
aquatic fowl of all sorts firequent the marshes and lakes through- 
out the country. On passing along the reedy shores of Mani- 
touba and Winnipegoos Lakes the ducks rose before us in a con- 
tinuous cloud, for hundreds of miles. While descending the 
Assiniboine we had nothing to eat except what we shot, 
and in an hour or two at any time we could lay in a supply of 
ducks, geese and other fowl sufficient for two days. At certain 
seasons prairie fowl and snipe are numerous, and pigeons are 
sometimes very abundant. Moose deer, elk, and antelope are to 
be found on Swan River and some parts of the Assiniboine. 
Farther to the west the Buffalo roam in countless herds, and the 
pemican and dried meat made from their flesh are important 
articles of trade in the territory. A party of Bed River hunters 
killed as many as four thousand of these animals on one excur- 
sion last summer. 

Now, although the occupations of an agriculturist are not ex- 
actly compatiUe with those of a hunter, still the presence of 
so much that, in cases of necessity, might be made to contribute 
to the support of a settlement in its first stage should not be 
lost sight of. 



GEOLOGICAL FORMA^HON OF THE COUNTRY. 

No practical geologist having accompanied the party, I was 
careful to collect such specimens of fossils, shale, and coal as I 
conceived would best illustrate the geological formation of the 
region. These I submitted to Sir William Logan, and Mr. Bil- 
lings, as already stated, and I would invite particular attention 
to the following most interesting communication from Mr* 
Billings. 

Geological Survey, of Canada, 

Montreal, 21st Feb., 1859. 

Dbab Sir, — ^The fossils and rock specimens submitted by you 
for examination, are of great scientific importance, as they 
demonstrate the existence, in the country lying west of the Red 
River, of a formation not heretofore rec<^ized within the 
British territories of the north-west It has been long known, 
through the .various papers published by Dr. Bigsby, Sir John 
Richardson, and others, that Srom the neighbourhood of the Lake 
of the Woods, a belt of silurian limestones and shales runs 
north-westerly to the vicinity of Great Bear Lake ; but up to the 
present time we have had no data whatever upon which to 
found an opinion as to what might be the geological age of the 
vast region lying between this belt and the Rocky lilountains. 
Your collection furnishes us with almost indisputable evidence 
that a considerable portion of the territoiy belongs to the 
cretaceous period, or the great chalk formation so largely devel- 
oped in the Old World. This one fact, which I believe to be 
now sufficiently established, is of the greatest value, as it afibrda 
a starting point, or foundation, upon wmch the materials collected 
by future explorers can be readily worked out. 

The specimens were quite sufficient to enable me to determine 
the general question of meir geolo^cal age, but as it was advis- 
able to have also the opinion of scientific men who have made 
the cretaceous rocks their special study, I forwarded some of 
the fossils to Messrs, Meek and Hayden, who are now at Wash- 
ington engaged upon the collections of the Government ezplora- 
tioxvs of the XJnited Stateik These gentlemen are the highest 
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authorities in America on all points relating to the secondary and 
tertiary formations of the cdntral portion of the continent. Their 
opinion is very cautiously given, but it is the more valuable on 
that account. 

Dr. Dawson, Principal of McGill College of this City, exam- 
ined microscopically several specimens of the fossil wood and 
lignite. 

T. R. Jones, Esq., of the Geological Society of London, has 
decided that one ot the small fossils from the limestone of Lake 
Winnipegoos (which I sent him in a letter^ is a new species. 
All the others being silurian forms I have aetermined myself. 
It is not necessary in this communication to give technical de- 
scriptions of all the fossils in the collection, and, indeed, it would 
not be advisable to do so, for in most instances where species 
are defined without a careful examination and comparison of 
many good specimens, more or less error has been superinduced. 
I earnestly hope that another year's exploration may yield much 
new material, which will enable us to push further the work that 
has been so well commenced ; I shall, therefore, for the present 
limit my report principally to the opinions of the several gen- 
tlemen who have been kind enough to furnish me with their 
assistance in the departments of the science in which they are 
so justly celebrated, with but a few general observations of my 
own* The following is Messrs. Meek and Hayden^s letter : 

Smithsonian Institution, 

Washington City, 6th Feb., 1859. 

Dbar Sib, — ^The box of specimens sent by you interests us 
very much, as they seem to prove the existence of the cretaceous 
system in these far North- vi'estern territories. The Ammonite 
is undoubtedly identical with a species very abundant in the 
cretaceous beds of Nebraska. It is the form usually referred to 
A placenta of DeKay. The figures and descriptions of this 
species, published by DeKay and Morton, are not very satisfac- 
tory, as these gentlemen seem to have sometimes confounded it. 
with another species since described by Prof. Tuomy under the 
name of A loocUuSy which is sharply carinate on the dorsum. If 
you will look, however, at the figure first published by DeKay, 
(Annals N. Y. Lyceum Nat. Hist., Vol. IL p. 5,) you will see 
Aat he must have had before him, when he named his A placenta, 
the form with the flattened or grooved dorsum, which is common 
in New Jersey and Alabama. In Nebraska it occurs in forma- 
tion No. 4, of the cretaceous series of that region. 

The only question in regard to your specimen is, whether it 
may not have been carried by the Blackfeet Indians from some 
of the Upper Missouri localities. This tribe you know ranges 
from the head waters of the Mi^ouri far north-west into the 
Hudson's Bay Territories ; and in common with other Indians 
they are in the habit of carrying with them shells or any other 
bright object that may attract their attention or excite their 
curiosity* The matrix of the specimen you have sent is exactly 
Iik# that in which most of our Nebraska fc^sils are enveloped, in 
fiMtnation No. 4, as you will se6 by the specimen of Inoceramtts 
Mgensis we send you. The shell itself is also precisely in the 
same state of preservation. Still it is quite probable that rocks 
b^onging to the cretaceous system may occur in the region where 
the Indiaki says he obtained this specimen, which conclusion the 
oth^r specimens ftom near Port Garry seem to favor. If so, 
AMtnonites placenia is one of the very species we would expect 
to find there, since it is known to have a great geographical 
laMe. 

The fiibrons material in the specimen No. 1, has exactly the 
sthloture of the external layer o[ the shells of Inoceramus, and 
18 very similar to specimens in our possession from formation 
Nd. 8 of the Nebraska section, of which we send you a specimen 
with a few valves of Oatrea congesta, attached. We have 
always suspected these to be fragments of Inoceramusy flattened 
by pressure. The objection to this conclusion is the large 
size of some of the pieces, and the fact that no large Inoceramua 
is known to o6cur in this part of the series. The dark frag- 
ments in the specimen No. 1, appear to be fragments of fish 
bones. 

No. e is unlike anything in our collection. It has the form 
and general appearance of a Dentalium, but on a closer ex- 



amination it will be seen not to be hollow like the shells of 
that genus, but solid and composed of minute fibres radiating 
from a central or sub-central axis hs in the genus Bakmnitei 
though it does not appear to have the semi-translucent homy 
appearance so common in that genus. 

The small oyster in No« S, seems to be different from 
O. confCt$ta. We send you specimens of the latter, however^ 
so that you can make a comparison. 

The dark shale from the Assiniboine, £50 miles from F<Mrt 
Garry, isundistinguishable from many specimens in our posses- 
sion from No. 2 of the Nebraska section, along the Missouri 
above Big Sioux River^ and from near the Black Hills. It 
also contains small scales of fishes, which we ^gjBurd as 
identical with some we have from that formation. We send 
you specimens marked A. 1 and A. *l. These you will observe 
are almost exactly like that on your specimen, and lead us to 
think they belong to the same species and the same epoch. 

The flinty specimens, we think, if organic, must differ firoM 
any thing in our collection. 

Very truly yours, 

MEEK ft HATl>EK. 



In explanation of such portions of the above letter as refer to 
the Nebmska section of the cretaceous rocks, I beg to state 
that Messrs. Meek and Hayden have carefully explored and 
mapped geologically a large tract of the north-west Territory 
of the United States, extending as far north as the boundary 
line or within one hundred miles of the Assiniboine. Ih 
Nebraska they find these rocks to exhibit the following 
series. 

No. 6. 100 to 150 feet of gray and yellowish arenaceous 
clays, sometimes weathering to a pink colour. Great numbers 
of marine molluscay with a few land plants, bones of MoaasaruSy 
&o. 

No. 4. 350 feet of bluish and dark plastic clay, Qontaining 
numerous marine moUusca. 

No. 3. 100 to 130 feet lead gray calcareous marl, weather- 
ing to light yellowish tint. Scales of fishes* (htrea congesta^ 
hhoceramus, Problematicus, &c. 

No. 2. 90 feet dark gray laminated day. Soales of fishes 
with a few small Ammonites^ &c. ' 

No. 1. 90 to 100 feet of yellowish sandstone and clay with 
water-worn fragments of lignite not known to belong to the 
cretaceous system. 

In this section No. 1 is the lowest and the others lie above 
it in the order designated ; No. 5 being the highest rock 
identified with the cretaceous formation ; above No. 5 there is 
a deposit nearly 700 feet thick of tertiary rock with much 
lignite and numerous remains of huge land animals of extinct 
forms. 

It is,first worthy of notice that lignite occurs in No. 1, which 
is the bottom of the series, and also in the Tertiary which is 
the top of the whole group. Your specimens of lignite coal» 
therefore, not having been found in plaoe, may be either of 
cretaceous or tertiary. 

The Ammonite procured from the Indian belongs to I^o. 4^ 
and that this formation does exist in the north-west I have 
some additional evidence in several fossils placed in my hands 
by Geo. Bamston, Esq., of the Hudson's Bay Company, after 
I had forwarded yours to Meek & Hayden. These were 
procured from a man who said he found them in the bed of the 
Saskatchewan. One is undoubtedly Scaphites Nicolettii and 
another NauMua DeKayiy both characteristic of formation 
No. 4. 

Taking the evidence of these fossils with the fact that all 
the cephalopoda except one, mentioned in Meek ft Hayden's 
published works, occur in their Nos. 4 and 5, the opinion thftt 
these deposits do exist in the north-west may be advanced with 
a good deal of probability of its bein^ sooner or later confirmed 
by positive proof. I judge a good deal firom the condition of 
the fossils which 1 think had not been carried far before they 
came into the hands of yomself and Mr. Barnston. 
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The specimens of dark shale which, aoeording to your 
xnemoraDdum^ were ^^ found on the Assiniboine, 250 miles 
from Fort Gariy, where the banks or hills bordering the valley 
are composed of the material,'' are more satisfactory because 
they were taken from the bed. 

I have carefully compared yours with those forwarded by 
Meek and Hayden, ana feel quite satisfied that they are the 
same, both Uthologically and paleeontologiqally. I think it well 
established by these speciiuensahat No. 2 of the Nebraska sec- 
tion does esii^t at the place on the Assiniboine where they were 
procured. 

The specimens taken from the beds overlaid by sandstone 15Q 
miles from Fort Garry being the small oyster, the fossil resem- 
bling dentalium, and ako the fibrous substance, are all of doubt- 
ful species. More specimens should be procured. They appear 
to me to be cretaceous, but althoi^h we have in the museum of 
the survey a noble collection of English chalk fossils, I cannot 
find any that agree exactly with yours. 

Judging from the aspect alone I have no hesitation in saying 
that they are either Jurassic or Cretaceous, and although the 
species cannot be determined, yet they establish this important 
jactj that at a point on the Assiniboine^ 150 miles west of Fort 
Cfarry^ secondary rocks do occur. That this fact is of great 
value any one may convince himself by connecting it with the 
existence of the belt of silurian roc^s known to run from the 
Xiake of the Woods by Lakes Winnipeg and Winnipegoos, north- 
westerly. This belt of silurian rocks consists of strata, which, 
upon the whole, dip towards the south-west, and must run under 
the locality on the Assiqiboine. If, thec^fbre, the true coal 
measures exist at all in th^t p^rt of the country, they will be 
found between the western eoge of the silurian belt and a line 
passing through a point 150 mQes west of Fort Garry, and run- 
ning north-west and south-east. The Assiniboine rocks are 
newer than the coal formation, and the silurian older, and thus 
by fixing the age of the former the coal question is narrowed 
down as it were to a tract of country 150 miles wide. I do not 
affirm that coal does exist there, but I think it a part of the 
country which should be submitted to a very careful geological 
investigation. 

The specimens of tertiary coal collected by you are very dif- 
ferent from that of the true carboniferous period. \oxx are 
aware that in general it is not found in sufficient quantities to 
be of economic value. Beds, however, two feet in thickness 
are known to occur, and it is not beyond the limits of probability 
that some large deposit may be discovered which would fiirnish 
a great amount of fuel. 

The following are the results of Dr. Dawson's examinadooB : 

NOTE ON FOSSIL-WOOD AND LIGNITE FROM THE 

NORTH-WEST. 

Ko. 1. Coniferous wood mineralized by iron pyrites. — It is 
not sufficiently well preserved to allow its minute structure to 
be seen. 

No. 2. Zi jriii^.-<-This specimen has the appear^ce of jet, 
bat bums without flame, emitting a fetid odour. The structure, 
as seen in slices and in the ashes, consists of woody fibre without 
medulary rays, resembling coniferous wood, but very imper- 
fectly preserved owing to the compression oi the cell walls into 
a nearly homogenous mass. It much resembles in structure 
and lappearaoce the lignite from Mackenzie River, examined by 
Bowerbank for Sir J. Rich^dson-* 

No. 8. Coniferous wood par HaUysiHcified. — ^This shows layers 
of annual growth, and under the microscope wood cells with cir- 
cular discs in one row and close to each other. The medulary 
rays are numerous and have each about fifteen rows of cells. 
It belongs to the genus Peuce^ of Witham, and Pinites of 
Goeppert, and closely resembles P. Ponderosus^ of the brown 
coal formation of Siiesia.f This would not, however, prove the 
formation to be tertiary since wood cyf very similar character 
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occurs in Jurassic deposits. Of the modern pines with which I 
have compared it, it most resembles the Balsam Fir. Abies 
balsamea. 

J. W. DAWSON. 
McGill College, 

January, 19, 1859. 

The coal of the north-west^ as I have already stated, may be 
either tertiary or cretaceous. It occurs in numerous Iocalitie9 
all over the great region lying between the belt of silurian rocks 
and the Rocky Mountains, and far south into the United States. 
Sir John Richardson says that tertiary coal formations occur on 
the flanks of the Rocky Mountains, the most southerly one being 
in the Raton Pass, in latitude 87° 15' N., longitude, 104° 35' 
W., and upwards of seven thousand fee tabove the level of the 
sea. Leaves of dicoty — ledenous trees obtained in these beds by 
Lieutenant Abert, in 1847, are figured in Colonel Emory's 
Report to Congress, (pp. 522*-547.) Nuttal observed lignite 
beas associated with pink coloured pipe-clay on the Arkansas, 
near the 48th parallel. Sir Alexander McKenzie states that a 
narrow stripe of marshy, boggy, and uneven ground, producing 
coal and bitumen, runs along the eastern base of tne Rocky 
Mountains, and he specifies latitude 52^ N., longitude 112^^ 
W., on the southern branch of the Saskatchewan, and latitude 
66^ N., longitude 116^ W,, (Edge coal Creek) in the Peace 
River, as places where coal beds are exposed. Mr. Drummond's 
specimens of coal with its associated rocks at Edmonton, (latitude 
58^45'N., longitude 113^ 20' W.,) on the north branch <rf 
the Saskatchewan, and consequently between the places men- 
tioned by Sir Alexander McKenzie. According to Mr. Drum- 
mond the coal was in beds varying in thickness from six inches 
to two feet, and interstratifiea with clay and sandstone. The 
samples he selected were precisely similar to the slaty and oon- 
choidal varieties which are found at the mouth of the great Bear 
River, and the resemblance between the sandstone of the two 
localities is equally close. He also found a black tertiary pitch 
coal which breaks into small conchoidal and cubical fragmentSi 
which Mr. Small, a Clerk of the Hudson's Bay Company, who 
gave the first information of these beds, likened well to Span* 
ish liquorice. At Edmonton the more sUty coal beds pass gra- 
dually into a thin, slaty, finable sandstone, which is much im* 
pregnated with carbonaceous matter, and contains firagments of 
fibrous lignite. Hand specimens cannot be distinguished fi'om 
others gathered from the shale cliffs on the Arthabaska River. 
Highly bituminised shale, considerably indurated, exists in 
the vicinity of the coal at Edmonton, and clay iron-stones occur 
in the clay beds. 

Coal beds have been observed on fire on the Smoking River 
and near Dunvegan on the Peace River.'' (Joiumal of a Boat, 
Voyage through Rupert's Land. By Sir J. Richardson, 1851 ; 
vol. 1, p. 197.) 

The silurian specimens from Lake Winnipeg and Winni- 
pegoos include several species which are new to science, but as 
before describing them it would be advisable to procure a greater 
number, in order to make the definitions as complete as possible, 
I shall not notice them further than to quote from Mr. Jones' 
letter what he says about the lAperdUia from Lake Winnipegoos : 

^^ Geological *SuBV£Y, Somerset House, 

<< London, January 5, 1859. 

^' My Dear Sir, — The little Leperditia received in your let^ 
ter, which came to hand on the third, is distinct from any species 
I have yet seen. In general form it resembles Oytheropsis can- 
cinna Ann, and mag. N. H. 3 ser., vol. 1, pi. 10, figs. 3 and 4 ; 
but it is a true Leperditia, and is five or six times larger. It is 
one of the narrowest and most cylindrical of the Leperditia that 
I know. Cylindracea would not be an inapt term if you like to 
use it. 

" Yours very truly, 

**J. R. JONES." 

My time has been so much occupied with other work, that I 
have not been able to give all the specimens in the collection the 
attention they deserve. Should any more be procured and aob- 
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mitted to me, I shall endeavor to furnish a report that will in- 
clude not only them but those of last year's collection , which 
have not yet oeen described. It would be well for the progress 
of geology if all explorers would take as much care in pre- 
serving the localities of their specimens as you have done, be- 
cause it enables us to fix with certainty the geographical position 
of the outcrops of the formations. A few such points well 
established here and there throughout a lai^e region such as 
that of the North-west, are in effect so many lengthened strides 
towards the determination of the structure of the whole area. 

I have the honor to be, 

Your very obedient servant 

E. BILLINGS. 
S. J. Dawson, Esq., 

Engineer in command of the 

Red River Expedition, 

Red River Settlement. 



In the foregoing very valuable article it will be seen that Mr. 
Billings says : — '^ If the true coal measures exist at all in that 
part of the conntiy, they will be found between the western 
edge of the silurian belt and a line passing through a point 150 
miles west of Fort Grarry, and running north-west and south- 
east." And recommends that this intermediate belt between the 
Silurian and cretaceous formations should be submitted to a very 
careful geological investigation. Now, as I have before stated, 
the Indians report coal on the Duck Mountain, Thuader 
Mountain, and on Red Deer River, precisely in the tract which 
is recommended for investigation. On the Duck Mountain, 
especially, they say it exists in place and in large quantities. I 
think, therefore, that it would be advisable that a practical 
geologist should accompany the expedition next summer, it 
would add but little to the cost, while it would lead to the deter- 
mination of a question of the highest importance. Sir William 
Logan, as I have stated in a previous communication, would 
willingly send with us a gentleman in every way qualified for 
the task, and has mentioned Mr. Richardson whose researches 
have already led to most important scientific results. 



ADAPTABILITY OF THE REGION WEST OF RED 

RIVER FOR SETTLEMENT. 

It is sometimes supposed by those who have not traveUed on 
the prairies, that they present the appearance of a vast green 
lawn which the ploughshare could penetrate with ease, and in 
many places this is the case, but it is by no means generally so. 
The richest lands are often matted with roots, burrowed with 
holes, and sometimes hummocky and uneven. A constant war 
seems to be maintained between the fire and the forest, and where 
a prairie has been recently burned, two or three yoke of oxen 
might draw a plough with comparative ease, but where saplings 
have taken root a little preparatory work would be necessary. 
This is more particularly the case on the verge of the forests, 
although even there considerable spaces are sometimes met with 
without a tree or shrub of any kind. Once brought under cul- 
tivation, the prairie lands have the advantage of being free from 
stumps which so much embarrass the labours of the agricultu- 
ist in the new settlements of Canada. Another great advan- 
tage in settling in a prairie region, as compared with a country 
entirely wooded, is that cattle and horses may be at once intro- 
duced in any number, as hay and pasturage may be had to an 
unlimited extent. But for the little prairie wolves which infest 
the whole country, sheep might be introduced with profit, and, 
doubtless, as settlement advances the wolves will disappear. 

I would here invite particular attention to the following remarks 
by A. J. Russell, Esq., of Ottawa. From these it wiU be seen 
how easy it is for a poor settler to establish himself in a country 
such as I have described, as compared to the difficulties which 
encompass him in the forest. Mr. Russell's long experience in 
these matters rendeis his opinions of the highest value« 



His remarks are as follows : 

*^ That part of our great western territory watered by the Red 
River and the Assiniboine, and lying between these rivers and 
Lake Winnipeg, as exhibited by the exploration of last springy 
is of a character calculated to render it highly interesting to the 
public generally. Its value, however, as a field for colonization 
can be duly appreciated only by those who have a practical 
knowledge of the formation of new settlements. 

^ Though but a fraction of our western territory, it exceeds 
Great Britain in area, as it also apparently does in the fertility 
and general arableness of its soil. Possessing a climate equal 
on the average to that of the settled parts of Canada, it is evi- 
dently capable of sustaining in comfort millions of inhabitants. 
Vtora its vast prairies in the sooth to the wooded part of it in the 
north-east, around and between its lakes, it presents a very 
desirable variety of prairie and woodlands ; and to a very great 
extent that combination of them which offers to the settler the 
peculiar advantages of both, free fix>m the disadvantages arising 
urom the exclusive prevalence of either. 

" Very important also is the great system of inland water 
conmiunication of which the territory mentioned includes ,the 
central and most important part. Not only the four hundred 
miles of the navigable course of the Red River, falling into the 
south end of Lake Winnipeg, and almost connecting with the 
navigable waters of the Mississippi, and the four hundred miles, 
or probably double that extent, of the Saskatchewan falling into 
the north end of Lake Winnipeg (which exceeds Lake Erie in 
extent) But, more particularly as regards this territory, the 
great interior systefti of water communication consisting 6f 
Lakes Manitouba and Winnipegoos, with their connecting 
waters, lying parallel to Lake Winnipeg and in continuous 
navigable connection with it, presenting by it and Red River an 
uninterrupted line of navigation from the northem extremity of 
this territory down into the heart of the State of Minnesota. 

^^ Apart from the present advantage of these inland water sys- 
tems as inlets for settlement, the physical geographer will at once 
recognise in them elements which^in accordance with all past 
experience, must render this region the most important in the 
northem interior part of the continent. 

" The chief peculiar advantage which this territory presents as 
a field for settlement, lies in the combination it offers of prairie 
and woodlands. The full value of this advantage can be appre- 
ciated only by those who have had practical experience of the 
great and continued labor required to clear off and cultivate a 
new farm in a wooded country, and the obstruction it presents to 
the making of the roads necessary for the formation of new 
settlements. 

^ Much is said of the advantage of the superior supply of 
wood for fuel and fencing, afforded by wooded countries ; but 
these are indefinitely over-estimated by many, in comparing the 
facilities for settlement offered by prairie lands and wooded 
countries respectively ; such a comparison can be best approxi- 
mated by reducing the matter to figures as far as possible. 

^^ In some respects this will be easily done. Some of the diffi- 
culties presented by woodlands are very tangible, and the cost 
they occasion is well known, and by enumerating them on the 
one side of the account of comparison, we shall be better able 
to see how far, on the other hand, the superior facility of obtain- 
ing wood for fuel and fencing will go to balance the expense or 
lost labor they occasion. 

^^The first and most obvious cause of expense, in money,or labor 
is the necessity of clearing off the wood before the land can be 
even imperfectly cultivated, the average cost of which is three 
pounds fire shillings an acre, but as the stumps still remain, an 
outlay of twenty-five shillings an acre may be set down as to 
be incurred afterwards in getting rid of them. Where the stumps 
are of pine or the land stony, the cost will be much greater. 

^< In general, pine stumps, if removed at all, will cost at least 
five shillings a piece, and some will cost twenty-five shillings. 

^^ We have h^re as one item, at least four pounds ten shillings 
an acre of expense, to be incurred on account of the wood before 
the land can be brought thoroughly under die plough. This is 
the cost to those who can pay for the labor oif (billed back- 
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woodsmen, accustomed to the use of the axe, who can do 
twice as much of that kind of work as the emigrants from 
£urope, even though accustomed to other kinds of hard labor. 
To the farm labourer from Great Britain, whose time and indus- 
try, if applied to the cultivation of prairie land, would be even 
more valuable than that of the backwoodsman, the cost of clear- 
ing woodland in money's worth of his labor will be twice as 
much. If he be very young he may leam the use of the axe 
perfectly; if not, he will never leam to use it so as to be able 
to do as much work with it as the native backwoodsman. 

'^ As by far the greater part of the emigrants who settle in the 
woods have to clear their farms by their own unskilled labor, 
admitting even that they become gradually more proficient, the 
cost to &em, in their own labor, of clearing their farms and 
removing the stumps may, on a low estimate, be set down at 
five pounds ten shillings an acre. I do not here speak of the 
value which their labour in clearing would command. No 
one would give them such a price for it. I am speaking of the 
value of the labor unavoidably lost by them on account of the 
woods. 

^^ Here we h^^ve then, to a family clearing a farm of a hundred 
acres in ten or fifteen years, a loss of five hundred and fifty 
pounds on account of the woods. 

^^ The settler expends all this, and ten or fifteen years of the 
best of bis life, in toilsome struggles to convert his farm into such 
proportions of open and wooded land as the settler on the 
partly wooded prairie lands finds his when first he goes to it. 
The latter can adopt a regular system of cultivation ten years 
sooner tiian the other. He can put as much land under the 
plough, and reap the frait of it soon after commencing, asihe 
former can do after ten or fifteen years of crushing toil in clear- 
ing land, which necessarily consumed much time which he 
would gladly have devoted to more extensive cultivation, and 
raising larger crops, had the woods not been an obstruction to 
his doing so. It is true he has had plenty of wood for fuel and 
fencing during the interval, so much so that he has had to bum 
up twenty times as much as he was able to use in any form. 
But it would be in the utmost degree absurd to suppose that 
he has benefitted thereby to the value of five hundred and 
fifty pounds beyond the settler on the prairie lands, for he, also, 
has had wood enough to serve his purposes, though he has not 
been affected with such abundance of it, and has had, perhaps, 
a greater distance to draw it 

^^ It must be borne in mind, however, that settlers, in a great 
part of the country under consideration, in the partly wooded 
regions, and near the streams where a luxuriant growth 
of wood extends, sometimes a mile, or even two miles in 
depth along them, would eigoy every advantage of a wooded 
country. 

^'To recur to the labor of clearing land, I have already 
explained that it is twice as great to the inexperienced, even 
though accustomed to other kinds of hard labor, as to the native 
backwoodsman. But how is it with the emigrant who has never 
been inured to labor, the unfortunate man of business, or pro- 
fessional man, the man who has lived hitherto in bodily ease by 
some sedentary occupation, and is perhaps advanced in life, but 
is forced by necessity to make a home in the backwoods 7 How 
does he get along with the heavy woods ? When he goes up to 
attempt to fell a heavy tree, as thick as a hogshead, and as tall 
as a steeple, his heart must sink within him. He can make no 
more impression on it than a child, but yet it and others must 
be cleared away before he can raise the barest sustenance for 
himself and family. To him the clearing of a farm is painful 
and tedious toil, requiring the exercise of the utmost fortitude. 
What a relief it would be to him to be transported to a prairie 
settlement, near the banks of some wooded stream. How 
light the toil of raising the necessaries of life would be when 
relieved from the heavy additional labour of clearing the forest. 

'^ Is it at all surprising then that so many European emigrants 
should pass through Canada to seek the prairie lands of the 
United States, where they can proceed at once with the regular 
cultivation of the land, in which many of them are well skilled, 
without ondeigoiog the protracted tou of dearing land, to which 



they are uaccustomed? Even old and successful settlers in 
Canada have, to my personal knowledge, found it much to their 
advantage to do so. 

'^ Ana would it not be desirable that our own prairie lands 
should be thrown open to them by the establishment of an ef- 
ficient line of communication, and by the commencement of 
the organization and survey of lands for sale and settlement 
within the territory under consideration ? 

^' But there is another heavy charge to enter in the account of 
comparison against settlement in wooded countries. That is 
the obstruction our dense forests present to the spread of settle* 
ment, and the expense that has to be incurred in making roads 
through them. 

" We have abundance of vacant fertile lands, but how diflS- 
cult it is to get at them, and who can doubt that they would be 
rapidly settled upon if it were not for the want of roads through 
the forest to let the settlers in. It takes an expenditure of moie 
than a hundred pounds a mile to make a road through the 
woods as passable as the natural surface of the prairie by the 
innumerable routes it offers ; and, when a hundred pounds a 
mile is spent in making a road through our forests, it gives 
access only to the land immediately on the sides oif it. The 
moment the settlers strike from it to reach lands in the back 
concessions the obstacle is again encountered, and the ex- 
pense of opening the roads commences anew. It is a mode- 
rate calculation to say that for every square mile of forest 
country settled, an expense in money or labor of £I00 has to 
be incurred ultimately in making roads, or, what is worse, the 
settlers have to endure, in hardship and difficulty of communi- 
cation, a much greater loss from the want of them. 

** Here again the practical man only can duly appreciate the 
magnitude of the obstacle and the expense it entails ; I speak 
from having been engaged in spending about iforty thousand 
pounds in making roads through wooded countries. 

^' The facts I have mentioned may assist in showing more 
definitely the loss, or cost of the obstruction, which the forests in 
wooded countries entail upon the settler, in comparison with 
which the value of the difierence of facility in obtaining wood 
for fuel and fencing, will be found to be insignificant where 
such difference does exist, which it evidently does not in a great 
part of the mixed prairie and woodlands of the territory under 
consideration. It is obvious, theitefore, that this ditference 
does not in any considerable degree balance the superior ad- 
vantages presented by the prairie lands for immediate and ex- 
tensive cultivation, with fireedom firom heavy and difficult labor 
in clearing the land. 

" But the difficulty of access to this territory may be men- 
tioned as an offset to the facilities which it oners to settlers. 
The briefest consideration, however, will make it apparent 
that the cost to settlers of getting into it, even by ordinary 
land travel, would form but a small part of the five hundred 
and fifty pounds to be sunk, as abSeady mentioned, in the 
additional toil of clearing even a small farm in a wooded 
country. 

" But it may be said that the territoiy is remote, and that the 
expense of opening a line of communication, partly by ordi- 
nary land roads, to connect the navigable waters available, 
and partly by improving the latter, through such an extent 
of uninhabited, and partly uninhabitable, country would be so 
great, compared with the cost of opening up our unoccuped 
territories much nearer home, as to be a serious objection on the 
score of economy against the settlement of the country. 

" Now, far from this being true, the very reverse is the case, 
and the fact of its being so is one of the strongest points in 
favor of this territory. As to our unoccupied lands near 
home, their capacity is insignificant as compared with that of 
this region. Two-thirds ol their extent at least are unfit for 
settlement, and a great part of the remaining third is fax 
inferior in fertility. 

From the obstruction which their wooded character, as before 
explained, presents to road making, it will take ten times the 
outlay in roads, either by Government or the settlers, to rendev 
the available lands they contain accessible for settlement, that 
would be required to open a communication with Red River» 
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And that place once touched the whole of our western prairie 
territories, from their open character, would be as accessible as 
would our forest lands nearer home if covered with a continu- 
ous net-work of colonization roads. 

** The only objection of any importance whatever which can 
be adduced against this territory, as an advantageous field for 
immediate settlement, is its remoteness from any market 
for its produce. This is an objection which no practical 
man could overlook. It happens, however, that its value 
can be ascertained with tolerable accuracy by measurement 
upon the map. By that it will be seen that this territory is as 
near the navigable waters of the St. Lawrence (Lake Superior), 
as the less fertile, and worse wooded and watered territories 
of the United Stales, now proposed to be opened for settle- 
ment with sanguine prospects of success, are to Milwaukie and 
Chicago. 

*' Doubtless the same inducements will operate in favor of 
both, viz: the facilities for immediate and extensive cultivation, 
the absence of the profitless toil of the mere clearing of land, 
and the consequent opportunity of living an easier life, which 
is already in some degree observable in the small settlement 
of Red River. 

" There is another objection to the immediate settlement of this 
territory, which seems invariably entertained, though groundless ; 
that is, the assumption that it cannot be colonized successfully 
till the intermediate unoccupied regions north of Lakes Huron 
and Superior be filled up. 

" With the great mass of experience before us, which we have 
on such matters, it is very singular that this objection should be 
considered of any importance. 

^^ The unoccupied region north of Lakes Huron and Supe- 
rior can as little afiect the settlement of the Red River country 
as the thousand miles of the uninhabited shores of the St. Law- 
rence and Gulf afiected the first settlement of Lower Canada. 
On a smaller scale we have had many similar instances since. 
The first settlement of the Eastern Townships ; that of the Mada- 
waska, on the River St.|^John ; as well as the first settlements on 
the Ottawa, at Hull, &c. ; and we might almost quote that of the 
interior Saguenay. All took place while there was no settlement 
for a great distance between theni and the occupied parts of the 
Province. And, in the United States, we might cite the first 
settlement beyond the Alleghanies, with the fearful addition of 
Indian wars ; and, far more conclusively, the overland emigration 
to Utah and Oregon, through regions more dangerous and in- 
hospitable, and so much more remote, that our Red River set- 
tlement is merely the first station on what is now believed to be 
a more favorable route from the East to the West than that by 
which these emigrations took place." 

A. J. RUSSELL. 



REMARKS ON THE CLIMATE. 

The climate of the Red River Settlement will compare not 
unfavorably with that of Kingston, Canada West. The spring 
generally opens somewhat earlier, and agricultural operations 
may be commenced sooner than at Kingston, but owing to the 
proximity of Lake Winnipeg, which is late of brsaking up, the 
weather is always variable until the middle of May. The 
slightest breeze from tlie north-west, blowing over the frozen 
surface of that inland sea, has an immediate effect on the tem- 
perature. On the other hand, the fall is generally open, with 
mild, dry and pleasant weather. Last year the ice began to 
move on Red River on the 31st of March, and ploughing was 
commenced in the settlement on the 9th of April. 

In the fall of 1857 the Red River froze over on the 9th of 
November, and it could be crossed on foot on the l6th, and this 
was said to be somewhat earlier than usual. The winter was 
mild throughout, except about the middle of February, when, as 
will be seen by the register, the thermometer indicated — 37 o 
Pah., but only on one occasion. The greatest average depth of 
snow on the prairies did not exceed one foot, while in the wooded 
region to the eastward near the Lake of the Woods, it might be 
about 1 foot 4 inches. The mow on tiie prairies evaporates 



even in cold weather with amazii^ rapidity, and with tiie first 
warm weather in the Spring it entirely disappears. 

Cattle are seldom housed, but are commonly driven to the 
shelter of some wood, and left to forage for themselves, except 
in severe weather, when they are supplied with hay. 

The winter which I speot in Red River Settlement may have 
been an unusually miM one, but that such winters are not un- 
frequent mav be inferred from the following evidence given by 
Colonel Crofton, before a Committee of the House of Commons 
appointed to investigate the claims of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany :— 

Question 3197. (Mr. Roebuck). — Can you tell me when the 
spring or summer there (in the Red River Settlement) begins! 
The season opens about the first week in April, and closes about 
the middle of November ; that is to say, the rivers, lakes and 
swamps freeze in the middle of November. 

3198. That is about what occurs in Lower Canada? — I 
thought it was about that of Upper Canada ; I may be wrong. 

3199. Does the summer season close as early as the middle of 
November? — The summer season may be said to close in August, 
but the finest weather is what is called the fall, which extends 
from August to the middle of November. 

3200. When does the permanent snow fall 7-F<^It commences 
in the latter part of November, and is not off the ground until 
the first week in April. 

3201. Had yon an opportunity of seeing any agriculture 
when you were there P^— A great deal. 

3202. What sort of crops did they grow? — Oats, barley, and 
wheat, chiefly, but all sorts of vegetables. 

3203. Did the wheat ripen ? — In 90 days from sowing. 

3204. It ripened very perfectly ? It was the finest wheat I 
ever saw. 

3205. W^ the soil fertile ? Along the immediate banks of 
the rivers, and ejLtending for, perhaps, the breadth of two miles, 
no finer loamy soil could he seen, with a limestone foondMion. 

8206. Is it geologically limestone ? — All. 

3207. And wherever limestone is, there is fertile land, is not 
there ? — I think that is the consequence. 

3208. Do you know how far the limestone ej^tends ; looking 
at that map ? I have ascertained from servants of the Hudson'a 
Bay Company that it extends, as a base of the whole prairie 
land, to the Rocky Mountains. 

3209. So that, in fact, that part of the territory is fit for agri- 
culture ? Quite so. 

3210. And would make a good colony ? — It might maintain 
millions. 

According to the Isothermal charts of Lorin Blodget, the 
lines of equal temperature for the summer should have a north- 
west direction from Red River. Now, admitting this theory to be 
correct, the climate of Red Deer River and Swan River, other 
circumstances bein^the same, should be equal to that of the Red 
River Settlement. But I am of opinion that it is superior, inas- 
much as that these rich valleys, while they are at but a very 
slight elevation above the valley of Red River, are removed 
from the influence of the cold winds from Lake Winnipeg, 
which prejudicially affect the latter in the' spring. As an 
instance of the change of climate which is produced by the differ- 
ence of elevation in this region, 1 may mention that the vegeta- 
tion, in the middle of June, was much further advanced in the 
valley of Swan Uiver than at Fort Pelly, which is some distance 
further to the south, but at a greater altitude by some 400 feet. 

While on this subject, I quote from Blodget's climatology 
some of his remarks on the climate of the north-' west territories, 
which I am confident will be read with interest 

^^ By reference to the illustration of the distribution of heat 
we see that the cold at the north of the great lakes does not 
represent the same latitude further west, and that beyond 
them the thermal lines rise as high in latitude, in most cases, as 
at the west of Europe. Central Russia, the Baltic districts and 
the British Islands, are all reproduced in the general structure, 
though the exceptions here fall against the advantage, while 
there they favor it, through the immediate influence of the Gulf 
Stream. 

^^ Climate is undisputably the decisive condition, and when 
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we find the isothermal of 60^ for the snmmer rising on the inte- 
rior American plains to the 61 st parallel, or fully as high as its 
average position for Europe, it is impossible to doubt the 
existence of fayorable climates over vast areas now unoccupied. 

" This favorable omparisou may be traced for the winter 
also, and in the averages for the yean The exceptional cold of 
the mountain plateaus, and of the coast below the 43rd parallel, 
masks the advantage more or less to those who approach these 
areas from the western part of the Central States^ and from the 
coast of California ; but though the distinct mountain ranges 
remain high at the north, the width of their base, or of the 
plateau from which they rise, is much less than at the 42nd 
parallel. The elevated tracts are of less extent, and the pro[)or- 
tion of cultivable surface is far greater. 

^^ It will be seen that the thermal lines for each season are 
thrown northward further on passing Lake Superior westward, 
in the charts of this work, than in those of the military report 
prepared by the author. At the time those were drawn the 
number of the observations beyond the limits of the United 
States were so small that the full expression was not given to 
the statistics then used, in the fear that some correction would 
ultimately be found to apply to them, reducing the extreme 
northward curvatures they indicated. But a further collection 
and comparison warrants the position now given to the thermal 
lines, placing them further northward than before, and extending 
them in a course due north-west from Lake Superior to the 58th 
parallel. For the extreme seasons, winter and summer, this 
accurate diagonal extension of the thermal lines across the areas 
of latitude and longitude is very striking. The buffalo winter 
in the upper Arthabasca, at least as safely as in the latitude of 
St. Pant's, Minnesota ; and the spring opens at nearly the same 
time alf*ng the immense line of plains from St. PauPs to 
McKenzie^s Biver. 

^^ The quantity of rain is not less important than the measure 
of heat to all purposes of occupation ; and for the plains east of 
the Rocky Mountains there may reasonably be some doubt as to 
the sufficiency ; and doubts on the point whether the desert belt 
of lower latitudes is probnged to the northern limit of the plains. 
If the lower deserts are due to the altitude and mass of the 
mountains simply, it would be natural to infer their existence 
abng the whole line» where the Rocky Mountains run parallel, 
and retain their altitude ; but the dry areas are evidently due to 
other causes primarily, and they are i^/ot found above the 41th 
parallel in/act. It is decisive of the general question of the 
sufficiency of rain, to find the entire surface of the upper plains 
either well grassed or well wooded; and. recent information on 
these points almost warrants the assertion that there are no 
barren tracts of consequence after we pass the bad lands, and the 
coteaus of the Missouri. Many portions of these plains are known 
to be peculiarly rich in grasses ; and probably the finest tracts 
lie along the eastern base of the mountains, in positions corres- 
ponding to the most desert-like of the plains at the south. The 
higher latitudes certainly differ widely from the plains which 
stretch from the Platte southward to the Llano Estacado of 
TexaSi and none of the references made to them by residents or 
travellers indicate desert characteristics. Buffalo are far more 
abundant on the northern plains, and they remain through the 
winter at their extreme border, taking shelter in the belts of 
woodland on the upper Athabasca and Peace Rivers. Grassy 
savannas like these necessarily imply an adequate supply of< 
rain ; and there can be no doubt that the correspondence with 
the European plains in like geographical position, — those of 
eastern Germany and Russia,-— is quite complete in this respect. 
If a difference exists, it is in favor of the American plains, which 
have a greater proportion of surface waters, both as lakes and 
rivers. " 
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After remarking on the region west of the Rocky Mountains, 
he goes on to say*-^ 

^' Next is the area of the plains east of the Rocky Mountains, 
not less remarkable than the first for the absence of attention 
beretofcH'e given to its intrinsic value as a productive and culti- 
vable region, within easy reach of emigration. This is a wedge 
shaped tract, ten degrees of lonsitude in width at its base along 
tha 47 th pafallel« iaelined aorw-westward to confoim to the 



trend of the Rocky Mountains* and terminating not fiu'firom the 
60th parallel in a narrow line, which still extends along the 
Mackenzie for three or four degrees of latitude, in a climate 
barely tolerable. Lord Selkirk began his efforts at colonization 
here* as early as 1805, and from personal knowledge he then 
claimed for this tract a capacity to support thirty millions of in- 
habitants. All the grains of the cool temperate latitudes are 
Eroduced abundantly — ^Indian com may be grown on both 
ranches of the Saskatchewan, and the grass of the plains is 
singularly abundant and rich. Not only in the earliest explora- 
tion of these plains, but now, they are the great resort for buffalo 
herds, which with the domestic herds, and the horses of the 
Indians and the colonists remain on them and at their woodland 
borders throughout the year. 

The simple fact of the presence of these vast herds of wild 
cattle on plains at so high a latitude, is ample proof of the cli- 
matological and productive capacity of the country. Of these 
plains y and their tvoodland borders^ the valuable surfeuse measures 
fuUyfive hundred thousand square miles.*^ 

To the above I may add, that the talented author in his 
isothermal chart, shewing the mean distribution of heat for the 
summer, places the line of 60^ to the north of the Lake of the 
Woods, and that of 65^ at Fort Garry. The same authority 
gives a summer of 95 days to Toronto, and of 90 to Cumber- 
land House, in latitude 54^ north, the extreme northern limit of 
th6 region to which my descriptions refer. 

On proceeding to the south-eastward from Red River, the cli- 
mate gradually becomes colder and more rainy. That a great 
precipitation of rain takes place at and near the high lands, which 
separate the waters flowing to Lake Winnipeg from those 
which run towards Lake Superior, is evinced by the magnitude 
of the rivers, as compared with the area which they drain. The 
climate, however, seems to be milder on the western slope of 
these high lands than on the eastern. 

On the 12th and 13th of September we passed from Lac des 
Mille Lacs to Dog River, and found a marked difference in the 
progress of the season, notwithstanding the shortness of the 
distance. At Mille Lacs the tender foliage of the poplars near 
the water had just begun to chan^, but the woods in their 
general aspect were as green as m summer ; while on Dog 
River, the rich tints of autumn appeared on the hill sides, and 
the rustle of falling leaves indicated how severe the weather had 
been on the eastern, as compared with the western declivity. 

In closing my remarks on the climate, I would say that, as a 
general rule, the season during which agricultural operations 
can be carried on at Red River, is somewhat longer than in 
Oanada, east of Kingston, while in winter the cold is more 
intense, although not uniformly so, than in any part of Canada 
west of Three Rivers. In regard to salubrity, there are no 
diseases, so far as I could learn, incidental to the country. Ague 
is unknown, and a population more healthy than that of the 
Red River Settlement cannot be met with anywhere. 



THE RED RIVER SETTLEMENT. 

So much has been written in respect to this settlement, that I 
need notice it but very briefly. In doing so, however, I shall 
endeavour to correct some misapprehension respecting the 
people of mixed origin, which might arise from the accounts dis- 
seminated regarding them. 

The settlement commences about ten miles above Lake Win- 
nipeg, and extends to the south for some fifty miles along the 
Red River, and to the westward for about seventy miles on the 
Assiniboine, there being, however, a long interval on the latter 
river, between the White Horse Plains and the Prairie Portage 
without any setders. The population, by a census taken three 
years ago, was seven thousand, but incluaing the settlers at the 
Prairierortage, and the people who mostly live about Red River, 
without any fixed habitation, it may now amount to some ten 
tbonsand individuals. 

The inhabitants of the lower section are mostly Indians, these 

•At tiM E«d BiT«r SatUeimMit omt the 6(Mh psralleL 
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of the middle part chiefly retired traders and voyageurs, or 
descendants of the first Scotch settlers brought out by Lord Sel- 
kirk ; while the upper part is almost exclusively peopled by a 
race of mixed origin, descended from the French Canadian 
yoyageurs, and the native Indians. 

That the settlement should have advanced but slowly is not 
to be wondered at, considering how far removed it is from the 
civilized world, but still there has been progress, and that of a 
most pleasing and satisfactory description , and I question if at 
this moment it would not compare favorably with any rural set- 
tlement of equal extent in Canada. 

The people of mixed origin are generally leaving the customs 
of their Indiati ancestry, and adopting the habits of civilised 
life. The Indians, in their part of the settlement, have built 
themselves houses, and cultivate the land. They send their 
children to school, and have embraced Christianity, to the obser- 
vances of which they are singularly attentive. The people of 
unmixed European descent have excellent houses, and good 
farms, with horses, sheep, and herds of cattle. 

In the settlement altogether, there are two libraries, nine 
churches, and eighteen schools. Of the Churches, five are Epis- 
copalian, three Roman CathoUc, and one Presbyterian. Of the 
schools, four are for the instruction of females, one of these at 
St. Cross being under the immediate patronage of His Lordship 
the Bishop of Rupert's Land, and there young ladies are instructed 
in French, Music and all the branches of education which it is 
usually thought necessary for them to acquire. 

The Grey Nuns have a large establishment just opposite to the 
mouth of the As^iniboine, and another, a smaller one, at the 
White Horse Plains. These ladies devote themselves chiefly to 
the instruction of the children of mixed Canadian and Indian 
origin, and the eflfects of their zeal, piety, and unfailing indus- 
try are manifest in the social improvement of the race, for 
whose benefit they are content to lead a life of toil and privation. 

There is still another school for the instruction of young ladies 
at the rapids, and I was informed that it, also, was an excellent 
establishment, under the direction of an accomplished lady 
firom England. 

At the collegiate school established by the Bishop of Rupert's 
Land, the higher branches of education are taught, and some 
of the young gentlemen of the settlement instructed there, 
have subsequently distinguished themselves in other lands, 
winning the highest degrees at Cambridge and elsewhere. 

In the event of the communication being opened up to Red 
River, it will be a matter of no small importance to those who 
seek that remote region to tknow that establishments exist, 
where their children may have the advantage of an education 
scarcely inferior to what they might obtain in any country. 

The demand for agricultural produce in the Red River Set- 
tlement being, of necessity, limited to the requirements of the 
fur trade, farming is not practised to that extent which it would 
otherwise be. And, if the settlers in a measure neglect this 
branch of industry, it is not fairly attributable to indolence of 
disposition so much as to absolute want of inducement. 

In reference more especially to the population of mixed ori- 
gin, or, as they are usually called, half-breeds, when it is con- 
sidered that they are the descendants of hunters and voyageurs, 
that their fathers either lived by the chase or led a life of rov- 
ing and adventure, the wonder will be that they have settled 
down so quietly, and evince such a tendency to exchan^^e the 
wild freedom of Indian life for the dulness of a settled home 
and the quiet humanities of civilization. 

As they live at present they generally grow enough for their 
own use, and they are possessed of cattle, sheep, and horses 
which demand some measure of attention ; but they have also 
their hunting seasons, and after the crops are sown in spring, 
and when they are harvested in the fall, they form into bands and 
seek the pleasures and the dangers of the chase. Grenerally, 
they go southwestward to the plains of the Cheyenne or the 
Coteaus of the Missouri. In these long marches they are re- 
gularly organized, under the direction of officers duly elected 
to command. On seeing the buffalo, which usually go in large 
*8, they form into line and ride on at a hand gallop, until, 
vord given by their leader, they dash forward among the 



bewildered animals, firing and loading from on horseback, with 
the most amazing rapidity. Sometimes the bulls give battle, 
and it not unfrequently happens that horse and rider are rolled 
on the ground. They have, however, more terrible enemies to 
encounter in the Sioux Indians, who hang on their path, with 
the view of possessing themselves of the scalp of any unfor- 
tunate straggler who happens to separate from the main party. 
They used formerly to have frequent encounters with these 
savages, but of late years the Sioux have learned to fear their 
sure aim and determined spirit, and confine themselves to such 
attacks as involve but little risk on their part, although they BLie 
annoying to the hunters, and compel them to be continually on 
their guard. 

A successful hunt enables the settlers to live in comfort and 
abundance during the winter, and I doubt if thej*^ will relin- 
quish the practice, or lose their fondness for the chase, until 
the buffalo have entirely disappeared. But this, I think, by 
no means evinces an indifference to the advantages of civil- 
ization. Formerly they lived entirely by the chase ; now 
they follow it as affording an agreeable occupation, and an 
adjunct to their means of subsistence. With the produce of 
their farms they could not always obtain clothing, or the little 
articles of luxury, such as tea and tobacco, which are indis- 
pensable even to them ; but with pemican and Buffalo meat 
they can, for these are always in demand at the Hudson's Bay 
Company's stores ; so that hunting, after all, is a necessity of 
their situation as much as a passion. But even if it were the 
latter^ that is that they could not resist the temptation ; make 
the circumstances equal, and I question if they would be found 
to differ much in this respect from more civilized communities. 
And I doubt whether there is a community so sedate, as to 
deny themselves the pleasure of shooting the wild battle of the 
plains, if they were roaming by thousands within a few days' 
march of their dwellings, even if the pastime were attended 
with a little periL 

In physical appearance the half-breeds are far superior to 
either of the races to which they are allied. Among the hab- 
itants of Lower Canada they would look like a race of giants, 
and they are much more robust and muscular than the neighbor- 
ing Indians. This is due, in a measure, no doubt, to their lead- 
ing a life peculiarly favorable to the development of the human 
frame ; to the nutritious food which they use, and the extreme 
salubrity of the climate iu/^hich they live. Physiologists might 
perhaps find other causes ; but, be that as it may, they are a 
hardy, vigorous and active race. 

In regard to the social condition of the settlement, crime is 
scarcely known, the only serious case which occurred, during 
my residence there, being that of a man who killed and appro- 
priated to himself a cow, an ofience, combined with the perpe- 
tration of which there were concomitant circumstances, which 
occasioned him to be imprisoned for six months. 

The influence of the Missionaries, whether Protestant or 
Roman Catholic, is everywhere observable in the moral tone 
which pervades the community. During our residence in the 
settlement and on our exploratory excursions I employed many 
of the half-breeds, and was thrown of necessity so much among 
them that I had good opportunities of observing their charac- 
ter, and it is much to their credit and that of their instructors 
that I am able to say, that I never once heard an oath or an 
indelicate expression made use of among them. This is differ- 
ent from what may be too often observed among the lower orders 
of other communities. But with their good qualities thejr 
combine some others which are not so agreeable. In disposi- 
tion they are proud, exceedingly sensitive, and ready to take 
offence. They will do anything to oblige, and fly to anticipate 
one's wahts, but an order sternly given excites hostility at once. 
They are as volatile as children, and, if offended, would care 
little for marching off and depending on their guns for subsis- 
tance if they were even five hundred miles from their homes. 
Some of my assistants, who were young men, and did not 
trouble themselves much about the character and disposition of 
those who were under their command, had extreme difficulty 
in managing them ; indeed, on one occasion, they were almost 
completely deserted, but for my own part I never had the 
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slightest trouble or difficulty with them.. Apart from the defects 
just mentioned, they are respectful to their superiors, and gen- 
erally set about doing what is required of them with the greatest 
alacrity and enthusiasm. Active, however, as they are, they 
do not like continuous labour, and in travelling in the west, if 
I had the organization of a party, I would choose about an 
equal number of half-breeds and French Canadian voyageurs. 

That the settlement is not retrogading but advancing, and 
that, far from falling back to the habits of their Indian ancestry, 
the people are rapidly improving in their social condition, may 
be gathered from the following remarks of the Bishop of Ru- 
pert's Land in his '* Notes of the Flood.'' After remarking on 
the immediate distress which the flood had caused, his Lord- 
ship says: — 

"Taking it, however, in another light, and asking how will the 
flood be felt ? and the answer is very different. The distress will, 
we think, be small, compared with that on the former occasion. 
Much has been taken, but much more has been left. We arise 
from the flood in a very different condition from before* The 
settlement was then in its infancy, there were but few cattle ; 
a single boat is said to have transported all in the Middle Dis- 
trict in one forenoon. Now, each settler of a better stamp has 
a large stock of cattle : the one whose record of the first flood 
we had read at home had then but one cow ; he has now, after 
all his losses in other ways, fifty or sixty head of cattle. Before, 
too, there was but little grain, and the pressure of want was 
felt even when the waters were rising. Their dependence 
throughout was on the scanty supply of fish, or what might be 
procured by the gun. Now, there is a large amount of grain 
in private hands, and, even with the deduction of the land 
which is this year rendered useless, a far larger number of 
acres under cultivation. In this light it is comparatively less 
severe : the whole of the cultivated land was then under 
water : nearly all the houses were carried off by it. It was, as 
many have called it, a cleaner sweep ; but there were then few 
houses or farms below the Middle Church, or on the Assiniboine 
above the Upper Fort. The districts of the Rapids and Indian 
Settlement were still in the wildness of nature. 

" Though there is, therefore, greater suffering and loss, there 
is greater elasticity and power to bear, and larger means to 
meet it." 

'^ All this may be attribvJtcd to the progress ofcivilisaiion^ and 
the advancement of the people, in the interval. Of this, a single 
visit to any of the encampments might have afforded sufficient 
proof. Instead of the bare, unfurnished tent, there was one sup- 
plied with every necessary, and generally with the stove to 
afford its warmth, with a large stock of domestic cattle feeding 
around. 

" There was cooking, baking, and churning going on. Boat 
after boat was required to carry off the property ; whereas 
before, nearly all might have been carriea on their persons. 
The return, too, seems more hopeful. Before, a large number 
left, of those unattached to the soil, without any- tie to their 
country. In the interval, a large population has sprung up, who 
are by birth bound to the land, and look to it as their home. 
Many are so connected that they feel it impossible to leave. 
Their family ties are here, the family branches are spread over 
the land, and root themselves in its very soil. Now to this we 
look as the strength and sinew of the country : a population 
contented and happy, I had almost said, proud of their land. 
The increased facilities of intercourse are also adding to this 
gradual improvement To be brought more before the eye of 
olhers will inevitably have a beneficial tendency. The flood 
of 1852 will occupy a far larger space in the public mind than 
that of 1826. Instead of a few solitary settlers, unknown and 
almost forgotten by their fellow-men, they are now parts of a 
mighty system, linked more closely by sympathy and interest 
to other lands," 

The importance of the Red River Settlement will not fail to 
strike those who have considered the subject of colonizing the 
region to the west thereof. Here is already a nucleus where 
the wants of settlers may be supplied in the first instance, and 
a population of ten thousand ready to welcome them and give 
them the advantage of their experience. At present, it is true, 
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that the people raise but little more than suffices for their own 
wants, but let a demand arise and agriculture would soon be 
extended, and would continue to extend as that demand in- 
creased. To appreciate the full value of this little colony, it 
needs but to be considered how vastly the difiiculty of intro- 
ducing settlement would be enhanced if it were not there. 



THE HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY'S ESTABLISHMENTS. 

These cannot be passed over without some notice, in a des- 
cription of the territory where they exercise so great an influ- 
ence. In noticing them, however, I shall confine my remarks 
to what was open to observation, without reference to the 
political questions with which they may be associated, or the 
extent or nature of the trade which is carried on, as these are 
subjects beyond the scope of our instructions, and as, more- 
over, we could not with any degree of propriety have pried into 
the aflairs of a Company, whose establishments were thrown 
perfectly open to us, and whose hospitality we so often expe- 
rienced. 

The first place of any consequence on the line of route is 
Fort William, at the mouth of the Kaministaquia, an estab- 
lishment which derives peculiar interest from its having 
been at one period the great emporium of the North-west 
Company of Canada. At one time as many €is three thousand 
people were sometimes assembled there, with rich loads of 
peltries firom the interior, or merchandise from Montreal, but, 
since the amalgamation of the Companies, the trade of the 
interior has been diverted to Hudson's Bay, and Fort William 
has lost much of its importance. It is now the residence 
of a chief trader, and is still the centre of a considerable 
traffic in summer, Mr. Mclntyre, the gentleman in charge, 
having established fisheries which afford employment to a 
number of people of mixed origin, who have settled a little 
higher up on the Kaministaquia. To Mr. Mclntyre the various 
branches of the expedttion have been repeatedly indebted, not 
only for his kind welcome and hospitality, but for his readi- 
ness in supplying canoes and much of the material reauisite for 
the journey across the country to Red River, and, latterly, he has 
done what lay in his power to aid the mail contractors in for- 
warding the mails to Fort Garry. 

Foft Frances, the next establishment on the route, is situated' 
at Rainy Falls, in the very heart of the Saulteux country, 
but it does not seem now to be a place of so great impor- 
tance as it doubtless was when the trade of the interior passed 
that way. The officers at this post, Mr. Pether, Mr.' Chatelains, 
and others, were always very kind and obliging. 

The next post is at Rat Portage, but it is quite a small estab- 
lishment as compared with the others. 

Fort Alexander, at the mouth of the Winnipeg, the next in 
order, is the residence of a chief factor, but the trade to which 
it once owed its importance is now, I believe, diverted to Red 
River. 

The Stone Fort, or Lower Fort Garry, on the Red River, is by 
far the finest establishment in the territory. A square area of 
some six acres in extent is enclosed with walls and bastions of 
stone. Within this enclosure are the Company*s buildings, all 
of them most substantial edifices of stone. The stores are situ- 
ated on either side, and in the centre stands the residence of the 
officers, a very imposing building, with verandahs running 
completely round it, and grounds in front laid off and planted 
with great taste. This establishment is in charge of Mr. Lilly, 
a young gentleman from Scotland, who, in addition to his duties 
as a trader, carries on extensive farming operations. Last 
spring he brought a considerable extent of new land under 
cultivation. 

Upper Fort Garry, situated at the confluence of the Red River 
and Assiniboine, is a similar establishment, except that the 
space enclosed is not quite so large, and that there are a greater 
number of buildings. This is the residence of the chief factor 
of the district and Governor of Assiniboine. Here, also, the 
military are quartered. It is the principal commercial empo- 
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lium of the settlement, and people of all shades, from the dusky 
Indian of the plains, to the fair complexioned native of the 
Hebrides, may be constantly seen thronging about the gates. 

Besides the establishments above enumerated, we visited 
Pembina, Fort EUice, Fort Pelly, and »Swan River House, but 
reference has been made to all of these in previous reports. 

On reflecting that since the amalgamation of the North-west 
Company of Canada with the Hudson's Bay Company, when 
they became one ander the latter title, such establishments have 
gradually spread over half a continent, from Hudson's Bay to 
the Pacific, and from the boundary line to the Arctic seas, it is 
impossible not to admire the order and system which are every- 
where observable in their management. It is a vast system of 
economy, carried out with the utmost sagacity and foresight in 
all its details ; and a system, too, which seems to work equally 
well under circumstances widely different. In the back settle- 
ments of Canada, on the stormy shores of Labrador, among the 
warring tribes of the plains, or in the frozen regions of the 
north, it seems to be alike successful. 

An organization so perfect can only be traced to the agency 
of superior management, and I am of opinion that the success 
of the united Companies is as much due to the high talent of 
the officers who have the direction of their affairs, as to other 
circumstances to which it is more frequently attributed ; and 
there can be no doubt tha( the same judgment, care, and 
economy brought to bear on any pursuit, would meet wath a 
very marked measure of success. 



THE NATIVE INDIANS.— WHETHER THEY WOULD 
BE LIKELY TO OPPOSE COLONIZATION, &c. 

In considering the project of colonizing the region to the 
west of Bed River, the question naturally suggests itself as to 
whether settlement would be likely to be opposed by the native 
population, and whether if opposition arose, it would be of a 
lormidable character. 

Settlement would in the first instance spread over the terri- 
tory which, with a soil well adapted for its development, was 
at the same time the most easy of access ; and, in this respect, 
the valley of the Assiniboine, and the countiy bordering on the 
Manitouba and Winnipegoos Lakes, and their various feeders, 
would be the first to fill up ; and throughout the greater part of 
this extensive region, even in its present state, a settler would be 
as safe as in the backwoods of Canada. The Assiniboine in one 
part of its course, that is, between the Rapid River and Brandon 
House, touches on the Sioux country, but upon the whole I 
think, with respect to this, the only part of the country under 
consideration where there is any danger of molestation from 
Indians, the accounts of their power and disposition to do harm 
are very much exaggerated. Taking the region to which my 
descriptions more particularly refer, the Indians are not more 
numerous than they are in some other parts of Canada, and with 
ordinary precaution no danger need be apprehended from them. 
Farther to the west, on the South Branch of the Saskatchewan, 
the Blackfoot Indians are said to be numerous and warlike, but, 
as their intercourse with the whites increases, their habits will 
no doubt change as those of other Indians have changed, and, 
judging from similar cases, it is but reasonable to suppose that 
ere settlement reaches them they will have ceased to be 
dangerous. 

On the north branch of the Sakatchewan, near Fort's Pitt and 
Edmonton, the Indians are numerous, but from all I could 
learn I believe they are peaceably disposed. By this route the 
traders pass to and from the Columbia and the Pacific, and even 
emigrants have passed with their families without experiencing 
the slightest molestation. 

That the Indians are diminishing in numbers in the region 
immediately to the westward of Red River does not admit of 
a doubt. But there is one pleasing circumstance connected 
with their partial disappearance, and that is that they have to 
a certain extent amalgamated with the whites. The population 
of origin thus mixed in the Red River Settlement, and in the 
pountry dr^iqed l^^ the Assiniboine and Little Saskatchewan, 



cannot be less than six or seven thousand, which, taken tou 
gether with the remaining natives of unmixed descent, is per- 
haps as great a number as ever occupied the territory. 

To the eastward of Red River, at the Lake of the Woods 
and Rainy River, the Indians are said to be increasing of late 
years, and from all I could see, or learn, I believe this to be the 
case. And, as they occupy the country through which any line 
of communication between Lake Superior and Red River must 
pass, it becomes of the utmost importance to ascertain every 
particular regarding them, to cultivate a good understanding, 
and take such measures as would prevent the possibi- 
lity of a collision w^ith them. They are still in a state of 
primitive barbarism. Missionaries have been among them 
frequently, but have never succeeded in making much impres* 
sion upon them, in the way of leading them to embrace 
Christianity. Their habits and customs are probably the same 
as they were at the time the first Canadian traders penetrated 
into the country. Every spring, on the opening of the naviga- 
tion, they assemble at Fort Francis to celebrate the Dog feast 
and Scalp dance common to all the tribes in that direction. 
As many as 500, I have been told, sometimes assemble together 
on these occasions. Some of them come from Red Lake, within 
the United States boundary, others from Rat Portage, the 
Lake of the Woods, Rainy Lake and Lac des Bois Blancs. 

Sir George Simpson estimates the entire population as follows : 

Fort Frances, 1,500 

Fort Alexander, 300 

Rat Portage, 500 

White Dog, 100 

Lac du Bonnet, 50 

Lac des Bois Blancs, 200 

Shoal Lake (Lac Plat), • • 200 

2,850 

But this, I suppose, does not include those who come from the 
United States side. Nevertheless, when the extent of country 
over which this population is spread is considered, it cannot be 
considered very great even for an Indian population. But it is 
deserving of attention that the fact of their having abundance 
of food at certain seasons enables them to collect in numbers 
sufficiently great to be formidable if inclined to be troublesome. 
Sir John Richardson, who passed several times through their 
country, describes them as being " saucy, and independent of 
the Hudson's Bay Company, from the fact that they have abun- 
dance of sturgeon and great quantities of wild rice, so that they 
can feed themselves without having recourse to the supplies of 
ammunition or clothing with which the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany supply their Indians." This is the case, and I may add 
that their country is tolerably rich in furs for which, being near 
the frontier, they get a high price either froni the Hudson's Bay 
Company, or from the American fur traders. 

They are certainly of an independent, and I should say 
unmanageable disposition ; and their natural ferocity is not les- 
sened by their constant wars with the Sioux Indians, on the 
confines of the great prairies, to which every branch of the 
tribe occasionally sends its contingent. Though but few 
usually fall in these wars, they are always kept alive, and 
attended with al! the circumstances of atrocity common to 
Indian feuds. The night attack on the slumbering enemy, 
the indiscriminate slaughter of men, women, and children, the 
scalping knife and the tomahawk, are as much characteristic 
of that warfare as they were of the early Indian wars of which 
we read. No later than last spring, eleven Saulteux Indians 
had encamped on an Island, on a lake near Crow Wing. They 
had been observed by a much larger party of Sioux ; and in the 
morning eleven reeking scalps indicated how completely they 
had been surprised. 

I mention these circumstances not with the view of convey- 
ing the impression that there is any present danger on the 
route by Rainy River, but simply to inform the Government of 
the character of the people with whom the country will be 
brought in contract in introducing settlement, and opening up 
the communication, and to point out the way in which I tibink 
the possibility of collision with them may be avoided. As 
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already stated, the Indians who frequent Rainy River are in the 
habit of assembling in considerable numbers in summer. Now, 
admitting that their present pacific disposition should continue, 
and that a treaty were made with them by which they should 
aigree to relinquish a certain portion of their lands, it is still to 
be considered that in introducing a mixed assemblage of colo- 
nists for settlement, or laborers for the conslraction of roads, 
there might be some among them who would not be slow to 
give offence to the Indians, who, in their turn, would be ready 
enough to retaliate. A collision once occurring, if it were of a 
serious nature, and no controlling power near at hand, the 
whole tribe v^ould be at once in arms, and might, as it is to be 
apprehended they would, give a great deal of trouble. Fort 
Frances and the Rainy River are the only places where this 
could occur ; and, in order to prevent the possibility of such a 
contingency, it would be necessary to have a military force at 
the former place of, say, as many troops as are now at Fort 
Garry ; that is, something over a hundred men. From what I 
have observed of the character of these Indians, and after 
maturely considering the subject, I am convinced Xhstthe moral 
effect which would be produced by the mere presence of such 
a force would effectually prevent any act of violence or agres- 
sion on their pait, while, at the same time, it would be a pro- 
tection to them against agression on the part of unruly settlers 
or laborers. 

Fort Frances is in a position from which communication 
would be easy, either to the eastward or westward. Below it 
the navigation is unimpeded, by Rainy River and the Lake 
of the Woods, to within ninety miles of Fort Garry. Above it 
there is no interruption to the head of Rainy Lake, so that 
troops might, if necessary, be moved in either direction ; but I 
do not think it would be necessary to move them, for their 
presence alone would be sufKcient to ensure tranquility. 

In my letter of the 2l8t August, 1858, from Fort William, I 
mentioned that I had had an interview with the Saulteux 
Chiefs at Fort Frances, the result of which was that they 
accorded their full permission to examine the country, but 
requested that some person might be sent to meet them on their 
assembling next spring, to explain the objects of the expedition, 
and whether it was intended to take up any of their lands for 
settlement, in which case they trusted nothing would be done 
until arrangements had been made with them. At this inter- 
view they were very friendly, and I gave them a let.ler which 
Pegwis, the chief of the Saulfeux Indians at Red River, had 
prepared for me of his own accord, and entirely unsolicited on 
my part. The letter, written by a native schoolmaster, at the 
old chiefs dictation, was as follows : — 

(Copy.) The Chief Pugise, 

(Pronounced Pegwis.) 

My friends, — I hope you all that are to the east of this Colony 
will give the same respect as we have done to these gentlemen, 
gi'/ing them full permission so as to explore the country along 
the line of route. Knowing I being the oldest Chief, I have 
full confidence you will listen to my advice. 

Your Chief, the 

PUGISE X 

mark. 

This letter I had read to them in their own language, and it 
evidently produced a favourable impression, although they do 
not look upon Pugise as so great a man, by any means, as their 
own principal chief. 

In the event of taking up a portion of their lands for coloni- 
sation I have already had the honor to suggest that the pay- 
ments should be made in the shape of yearly presents of such 
articles as would be most useful to them. This is the system 
adopted by the United States Government, and, when it is 
properly carried out, it is no doubt the best ; but this is not 
always the case, as I had an opportunity of observing last Fall 
at the Grand Portage, where a branch of this same tribe receive 
payments for their lands. On arriving at that place on the 1st 
August I observed a number of Indians waiting for the agent 
with their payments. Two months later I again passed that 



way^ and they were still there, with a considerable addition to 

their number, in daily expectation of the agent, as they had 
been when I first saw them. The Fall was setting in and it 
w^as time they should set out for their hunting grounds, but 
whether the agent came, eventually, or whether they had to 
return to the interior, disappointed of the pittance which they 
had made a long and laborious journey to receive, I am unable 
to say. 

If 1 mention this circumstance it is that the evils arising from 
such a state of things may be kept in view in any arrangement 
which may hereafter be made with the Indians on the Canadian 
side. When they have to come a long distance, the time they 
lose from their other avocations is of more real importance to 
them than the pay which they receive, and when they are 
congregated with their wives and daughters, in large numbersy 
at some station where there are rival traders, as at the Grand 
Portage, and have to wait long, it will readily be believed that 
they are exposed to many demoralizing influences. 



ROUTES BETWEEN LAKE SUPERIOR AND RAINY 

LAKE. 

Pigeon Biver Route. 

This route leaves Lake Superior at the Grand Portage Vil- 
lage, and, after passing through a high and hilly region, meets 
the canoe route from the Kaministaquia at Nequaquon Lake, 
or, as it is sometimes called, Lacla Croix, On reference to the 
accompanying plan, in profile, it will be seen that on leaving 
Lake Superior the country rises very rapidly, attaining a height 
at Mud Lake, just above Mountain Lake, of 1053 feet in a 
distance, by the windings of the stream, of about 40 miles. 
From thence westward it falls more gradually, Basswood 
Lake, which is on the opposite side of the water-shed, and 
distant from Mountain Lake about 80 miles, being still at an 
elevation of 66 1 feet above Lake Superior. In this high region 
the head-waters ol four diiferent rivers are crossed, namely, 
Pigeon River, Arrow River, Sageinaga River, and a blanch of 
the Maligne. The Lakes are numerous, as they are everywhere 
in this district, and some of them large, but the streams which 
connect them are so small as to be barely navigable for mode- 
erate sized canoes ; and in the event of a more perfect water 
communication becoming necessary, this being the highest land 
in the neighborhood, a summit in fact from which the waters 
run in every direct'on, there is no source of supply that could 
be made available. However, until some better sort of com- 
munication is opened, it is valuable as a route for very small 
and light canoes ; as, although the extent of land carriage is 
great as compared with the Kaministaquia route, it is upon the 
whole shorter, and there are no rapids which could be at all 
embarrassing. But, though this much may be said in its favor, 
it is not so good as the Kaministaquia for large canoes, and a 
glance ect the profile will shew that it can never be made prac- 
ticable for larger craft than canoes. The Grand Portage itself 
is entirely within the United States territory, and from thence 
westward to Rainy Lake the canoe route forms the boundary 
line. 

• The Route by Dog Lake^ Lac den Mille Lacs^ and the 

River ISeine* 

This route has the advantage of a long extent of compara- 
tively level country, and an abundant supply of water at the 
very summit of the water-shed. The country is lower, by 163 
feet, at its highest elevation, — ^which is that of the pond at the 
west end of the Prairie Portage, 893 feet above Lake Superior,— ^ 
than the Pigeon River route at Mud Lake, but the difference in 
altitude may fairly be reckoned from where the Savanne Por- 
tage strikes the Savanne River, which at that point is at an ele- 
vation of 835 feet above Lake Superior, shewing a difference 
of 218 feet in favour of this route. 

To the east of the height of land Dog River and Lake pre- 
sent a reach of 35 miles, which might be made navigable for 
large vessels by simply throwing a dam across the outlet of 
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Dog Lake, To the west, and separated from this by a swamp 
from which the waters flow in either direction, a reach of 65 
miles might be made navigable, in like manner, by throwing a 
dam across the River Seine, at the Little Falls, ten miles below 
Lac des Mille Lacs. The difference of level 'between the two 
reaches thus rendered available would then be about 100 feet, 
that on the western side being by so much the highest, and the 
distance between them but five miles, while the supply of water 
being abundant, and the ground low, a canal with locks might 
be constructed to connect the two, in which case there would 
be a navigable reach of one hundred mile^ across the summit 
of .the water shed. A glance at the profile of the route will 
exhibit this much more clearly than language can explain it. 



GENERAL REMARKS ON THE ROUTE FROM LAKE 

SUPERIOR TO RED RIVER. 

In tb^ first instance, before traffic has assumed such dimen- 
sions as to render canals and railroads necessary, the cheapest, 
and indeed the only way of opening the communication that 
can be adopted, is to place steamers or row boats on the navi- 
gable reaches, and make good land roads where the navigation 
is impracticable. 

This being admitted, it remains for me to describe the extent 
of land road that would be necessary, and the navigable 
reaches that might be rendered available. 

To commence at Lake Superior, a land road would be required 
from Thunder Bay to Dog Lake, as the navigation of the 
Kaministauqia is utterly impracticable, except for canoes, and 
could only be rendered otherwise at an enormous outlay. Dog 
Lake is distant from Lake Superior 22} miles, and at a higher 
elevation by .718 feet, a difference of level which renders a canal 
out of the question, notwithstanding that the supply of water 
in the Kaministaquia would be ample. The x)nly way of 
reaching it, therefore, is by land, and the surveys have pro- 

Sressed so far as to shew that a good line may be obtained in a 
isiance of 28 miles. 
Next follows the reach through Dog Lake and Dog River, 
which, allowing for bends, is equal to 35 miles ; but, to render 
this available for large vessels, a dam would be necessary across 
the outlet of Dog Lake, which would have the efiect of throw- 
ing back the water to Cold Water Lake, at the eastern end of 
the Prairie Portage. 

From this reach to the Savanne River there would be a land 
carriage of five miles, through an easy country. 

From thence to the Little Falls, on the River Seine— about 
ten miles below Lac des Mille Lacs — the distance is about 65 
miles, which might be rendered navigable, in one unbroken 
reach, by means of a dam at the Little Falls, just referred to. 

From the Little Falls to Rainy Lake the River Seine presents 
Ik succession of short navigable reaches, alternating with falls 
and rapids, the total distance in a direct line being 67 miles, 
and the fall about 350 feet, that is without including the de- 
scent at the Little Falls. Having its source in large lakes the 
Seine is not subject to great floods, and does not seem at all to 
overflow its banks ; immediately below Lac des Mille Lacs it 
has an average width of about one hundred feet, and gradually 
increases in volume until it reaches Rainy Lake. By means of 
lock and dam it might be rendered navigable, but the amount 
of lockage would involve too great an expenditure for the pre- 
sent state of the country, or any traffic that could be looked for, 
for a long time to come. I would, therefore, propoise improving 
the navigation by means of dams of the simplest construction 
thrown across the river where they would produce the best 
effect, as marked on the accompanying plan. In this way a 
broken navigation of 59 miles, between the Little Falls and the 
twelve portages, which latter occur close to Rainy Lake, might 
be converted into five navigable reaches by means of six dams, 
while none of the Portages would be of a greater length than 
from 50 to 200 yards ; at the twelve portages a land road of 
about seven miles in length would be required. If the Seine 
were improved in this way the distance i'rom the Little Falls to 



Rainy Lake, by land and water, respectively^ would be nearly 
as follows : 

Laod carriage, Navigable 
jtcrds. mileflv 

Purtap:e, past dam at Little Falls • • • 200 

1st. Navigable reach to Long Rapid • 13 

Carry ng place at Lon£[ Rapid . 200 
2nd. Navigable from Long Ilapid to 

Island Falls 8 

Carrying place at Island Falls. lOO 
Sid. Navigable to two Island Falls... 12 

Carrying place at do do.. 50 
4th. ^ avigable to High Falls 1 

Carrying place at High Falls.. 200 
5th. Navigable water to the twelve 

portages 25 



In all. • • 750 yards. 5&mil&s, 

The total distance from the Little Falls to the twelve portages 
would thus be 59 miles of navigable water in five different 
reaches, with an aggregate length of land carnage between 
them of only 750 yards, added to which about seven miles of 
land road would be required to pass the twelve portages at Rainy 
. Lake. All the dams would have a foundation on solid rock, and 
wood of the best quality for their construction is everywhere 
abundant. 

For this part of the route, boats such as the Hudson's Bay 
Company use could be most advantageously employed, as they 
are easily drawn over a short portage, and might be rendered 
still more so, in this case, by means of a simple slide or inclined 
plane made of logs over which they could be quickly hauled. 

If, however, it should be considered that a land road would 
afford a more rapid means of communication, in the event of 
mail service having to be perfornaed, it should, also, be con- 
structed. For expedition, merely, as regards rapidity of travel- 
ling, the land road would be the best, while the river would 
afford a more easy means of carrying heavy articles. 

From the twelve portages, through Rainy Lake, and a part 
of" Rainy River to Fort Frances, the distance is fifty miles; and 
in this reach there is no obstruction to the navigation. 

At Fort Frances there is a fall of 22 feet, which might be 
overcome by wooden locks. The land carriage, however, being 
only 300*yard8, can involve no great difficulty for the present. 
Thence to the western extremity of Lac Plat there is no ob- 
struction to the navigation except at two little rapids in Rainy 
River which a steamer of moderate power could stem with ease : 
the entire navigable distance in this reach being 158 miles. 

From Lac rlat to Fort Garry, a route available for a land 
road can be obtained in a distance of 9l| miles; and the coun- 
try being level and favourable, this road might be constructed 
at a moderate outlay. 

By opening the communication in this way the total distance 
from Lake Superior to Red River Settlement, by land and water 
would be as follows : 



From Thunder Bay to Dog Lake • . 

Through Dog Lake and River to the 
Prairie Portage 

Land road past Prairie and Savanne 
Portages to Savanne River 

Through Savanne River, Lac des 
Mille Lacs and the River Seine 
to the Little Falls 

Broken navigation on River Seine. 

Land carriage past the twelve 
portages on River Seine 

From the Seine to the western ex- 
tremity of Lac Plat navigable 
with only one break at Fort 
Francis. 

Thence to Fort Garry by land. . • • 

Total . . • 



Loud carriage, 
miles. 

28 



Navigable 
milea. 



35 



65 
59^ 



91^ 
131^ 



208 



367i 



29 



In all one handred and ihirty*one miles and a half of land 
road, and three hundred and sixty-seven miles and a half of 
navigable water. 

The foregoing does not represent the <ii8tance in a direct line, 
but the extent to be travelled making allowance for the tortaos- 
ities of the route. 

In regard to the means of transport which could be most ' 
economically and advantageously used. 

Waggons or carts would be required on the road between 
Thunder Bay and f>og Lake. 

On Dog Lake and River boats, such as already referred to as 
being used by the Hudson's Bay Company, or even a steamer 
might be employed. 

At the Prairie Porta^re, carts or waggons would be necessary. 

On the Savanne River, Lac des Mille Lacs, and the River 
Seine as far as the Little Falls, after the dam was constructed 
at the last mentioned place, there would be an unbroken reach 
of 65 miles, and on this section it would be advantageous to 
have a small steamer. 

On the 59^ miles of broken navigation, on the River Seine, 
between the Little Falls and the Twelve Portages, boats, as 
already explained, should be used, while at the land road 
past the twelve portages, carts or waggons, as on the other 
sections of road, would be necessary. 

From the River Seine to Fort Frances a steamer would have 
a clear run of fifty miles. 

From Fort Francis to Lac Plat, steamers would have an 
uninterrupted run of 158 miles. 

From the latter place to Fort Garry no provision would have 
to be made, as the means of transport are to be had in abundance 
at the Red River Settlement. 

If the communication were opened in the manner above set 
forth, the journey from Lake Superior to Red River might be 
performed in about three days, that is, allowing that steamers 
could be maintained at an average speed of ten miles an hour 
on the navigable reaches, that the land roads might be passed' 
over at the rate of five miles an hour, and that the interrupted 
navigation of the Seine could be accomplished at the rate of 
four miles an hour. 

This estimate, and it cannot be considered a high one, would 
give the following result as to distance and. time : 



FOR LAND BOADB. 



From Thunder Bay to Dog Lake. • • • < 
Across prairie and Savanne Portages. 

Past twelve portages on Seine 

From Lac Plat to Fort Garry 



Broken navigation on Seine 

NAVIGABI^i: WATER. 



28 miles. 
5 
7 

131^ 

50| 



Through Dog Lake and River 

Lac des Mille Lacs and Savanne River 

From twelve portages R. Seine to Lac Plat • 



35 
65 

208 



308 



Total distance 499 miles. 



Which might be travelled thus : 

Honrs. 

131} miles land road at 5 miles per hour 26 

59}, or say 60 miles broken navigation at 4 miles 

per hour 15 

308 miles navigable water at 10 miles per h( ur 30 



Total 



72 



Minutes. 

18 

00 

48 

6 



that is, in three days as nearly as may be. But if mail service 
bad to be performed with great celerity, there can be no doubt 
that with a proper equipment of horses and carriages, a speed, 
of seven miles an hour might be kept up on the land roads ; 
while on the navigable reaches, with boats of sufficient power, 
an average rate of twelve miles an hour, or even more, might 
be maintained. 

According to a rough estimate which I have made, the total * 
cost of opening the communication in the manner which I 



propose, would not exceed fifty thousand pounds, but until tho 
surveys now in progress are completed, and the necessary 
measurements taken, it is impossible for me submit a very 
precise estimate in detail. 

It has been said, indeed strongly urged, by interested parties, 
that the route through the State of Minnesota by St. Paul and 
Pembina, would afford the best means of communication with 
the Red River Settlement. But I do not see how this opinion 
can reasonably be ascertained. Under any circumstances there 
would be a greater extent of land carriage by the Minnesota 
route, I should say twice or perhaps three times as great as by 
the Canadian route, so that the time occupied in travelling it 
would be greater, unless a railroad were constructed, and it will 
be borne in mind that the extreme western limit of the United 
States railway system does not as yet approach within seven 
hundred miles of the Red River Settlement. 

The communication, therefore, which it is proposed to open, 
would afford advantages superior to any line which can be 
adopted in Minnesota except a line of railroad, and it is reason- 
able to believe that ere the United States Grovemment can con- 
struct such a work, through an unsettled or but thinly peopled 
country, the trade of the Western territories will have become 
so much developed as to warrant the construction of railroads 
between the navigable reaches on the Canadian route. 

When the circumstances of the country would admit of the 
outlay, a continuous railroad — 195 miles in length — might be 
made between Lake Superior and Rainy Lake, and another, of 
91i miles, between Lac Plat and Fort Garry. If this were done, 
and two locks constructed at Fort Frances, the Red River 
Settlement would be within less than two days journey of Lake 
Superior, there being 195 miles of railroad at the eastern end of 
the route, and 91^ at the western, wilh an intermediate reach 
of 208 miles of navigable water. 

This would bring Fort Garry within five days* journey of 
Toronto. 

As to the immediate results which might be reasonably anti- 
cipated from opening the communication, in the manner which I 
have proposed, as a preliminary (tep towards works of a more 
extended nature, I may enumerate the following : 

1st. In the first place the trade of the Red River Settlement 
would be at once transferred to this part of Canada. 

2nd. It is reasonable to suppose that when the Hudson's Bay 
Company discovered that they could carry on their trade more 
economically by this route than by Hudson's Bay, they also 
would adopt it, thus bringing through the country the greater 
portion of a trade amounting to neitrly half a million sterling 
yearly. 

3rd. It would be the first step towards a route through Canada 
and British Columbia. Once at Red River, there is navigable 
water wilh but little interruption to the base of the Rocky 
Mountains; and through these it appears that Capt. Palliser has 
recently discovered easy passes, within British territory. From 
thence westward to Frazer's River the distance is, compara- 
tively, not great. It is, therefore, reasonable to believe that if 
the route were opened to Red River it would soon be continued 
all the way to Frazer's River and the Pacific, and as it is the 
shortest that can be adopted, it would no doubt become the 
highway of an emigration to the gold regions, the extent of 
which no one can fors^e. 

4tb. Another, and by far the most important consideration is, 
that by opening this route a vast extent of fertile land would be 
thrown open to colonisation, and this is of peculiar interest^ to 
Canada at present. It is a well known fact that an emigration 
is constantly going on from Lower Canada to the prairies of the 
Western States. Now, the Riviere Rouge and the Nord Ouesty 
from the time that the Canadian voyageurs occupied the coun- 
try, have been familiar words in Lower Canada, and if the 
route were once opened there can be no doubt but that Cana- 
dian emigrants would prefer a land with which they are so 
much connected by old associations, where a kindred people 
are ready to receive them, and where they would have the in- 
estimable advantage of living under British laws, to a country 
where they would not understand the language, and where most 
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of those of them who do emigrate become mere hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, to a people who have sharpness enough 
to turn their simplicity to account. 



THE PROGRESS OP THE SURVEY AT PRESENT 

BEING CARRIED ON BETWEEN LAKE 

SUPERIOR AND RAINY LAKE. 

I have just received despatches from my assistants Mr. L. A* 
Russell and Mr. J. F. Gaudet. . It appears that up to the time 
they wrote the surveys had been prosecnted with great energy. 
Mr. Gaudet had completed a cursory exploration of Dog Lake, 
and made an instrumental survey of Dog River, the Muskaig 
Lake and the Savanne River, as far as Lac des Mille Lacs. At 
the time he wrote (2Srd Dec), he was about to commence the 
survey of the River Seine, as explained in his letter, which I 
annex, with a plan of his surveys. 

Mr. L. A. Russell's operations are detailed in his letter, which 
I also annex with ihe plan to which he refers. It seems he has 
been successful in finding a good line for a road between Thun- 
der Bay and Dog Lake, near an Ihdian path a little to the west 
of Current River. This is important, as the region to which his 
explorations have been confined is the roughest on the whole 
line of route. 

Mr. Gaudet has his head quarters on the Savanne River, and 
when he wrote was about to set out on the survey of the River 
Seine. 

Indian Mission, 
Fort William, January 8rd, 1859. 

Sir, — I send a sketch shewing the Current River line, and, 
also, the Indian winter route which starts from Thunder Bay, 
about half way between the mouth of the Kaministaquia and 
Current River, then following the valley of the second river north 
of Fort William, comes out on Dog Lake, about a mile and a 
half west of the Current River line. 

A better road site can be found along the side of this little 
river than anywhere about the line, as the latter crosses all the 
hills, ravines and swamps, among which the said river takes its 
rise, as well as those at the sources of another little river or 
brook between the first and Current River. 

On the Indian track the country is less hilly and not so 
swampy. There is a mile or so of bad swamp at the outset, 
but it can be avoided by starting a short distance to the north, 
thus coming on a ridge of high land which runs down close to 
the shore of the lake. The next bad place is where the track 
first crosses the river, which here cuts its way through a range 
of granite hills of but inconsiderable height, and through them 
I think a good pass could be found as they are no worse than 
those on the Current River line. 

There would be three or four little bridges, but they would 
cross mere brooks, the banks of which are low and good. In the 
immediate vicinity of Dog Lake there would be some rough 
ground, but that has to oe passed through whatever be the 
route. 

With the exception of the places that I have mentioned the 
country is pretty level, and the swamps few and short. The soil 
on the level ground and in the bottom of the swamps is a clayey 
sand. Under this sand is granite, and indeed, here, as in 
many other places,, there is but little soil over the rock. 

The woods are white birch, poplar, spruce, and pitch pine, on 
the high grounds ; and spruce, larch, and cedar in the lower 
places. 

On the sketch the red dotted line winding about the black one 
is where a road would have to be taken were it necessary to 
make it on the Current River line. Between the 2nd and 3rd 
mile posts is a bad swamp that would have to be passed straight 
through, as it runs to the river on the east side, and on the other 
side extends even further, terminating in rocky and broken 
ground ; it would cost more to take a road round, on either side, 
than it would to make it across. Near the 6th mile poat is 



another swamp, to avoid which there is a sharp turn to the right ; 
and the hill at the sixth post is so steep that we have to wind 
round its base to the left again. Between the 7th and 9th the 
dotted line crosses the same brook four times, but it is so small 
that it merely requires culverts. At the 11th post a swamp 
occurs, through which we pass straight, as in the one between the 
2nd and 8rd, and for the similar reason, that it would cost more to 
get a good road round it than to make it on the line. The three 
brooks between the 12th and ISth mile posts are small, the width of 
the largest being not more than 12 feet. From the ISth to the 
18th posts, the ground is good, but about half way to the 19th 
commence the ranges of hills which lie around Lidce Pijk6 and 
Hawk Lake. The best way from this is along a valley which 
comes out about three quarters of a mile west of the discnarge of 
Hawk Lake. 

On the bills to the north of this valley are occasional large 
white pines ; there are also some on the 5th mile of the line, on 
the shore of Current River, about 4 miles firom its moucb, and 
on the shores of Hawk Lake. 

The country to the north-east of the line is very rough. At 
the end next Thunder Bay, Current River, having a general 
course of north, winds about among steep rocky niils, which 
sometimes rise straight up from its edge ; from the top of one of 
these, about 6 miles from its mouth, we could see its course for 
a long distance through an exceedingly rough country. It is 
full of rapids and falls pouring through clefts of up-heaved 
granite and slate. Opposite the second mile of the line it passes 
through slate ; but higher up, through granite. About the 14th 
and 15th miles the ground to the N. £. of the line is more level, 
till near Lake Pijk6, when it gets uneven again. 

The banks of that lake are high, and wooded with white 
birch, poplar, and spruce, but the soil is of the same light sand as 
elsewhere on the line, and the hills are rocky ; its discharge into 
Hawk Lake is a small and rapid stream, which falls, perhaps, 
nearly a hundred feet between the two lakes. 

The shores of Hawk Lake arc much higher than those of Lake 
rijk6, rising in steep rocky hills from the water^s edge ; the 
north shore of the eastern end of the lake is a wall of clifra, about 
150 feet in height, which then rises higher in wooded hills 
behind. Hawk Lake discharges itself into Dog Lake about a 
mile to the west of the line by a rapid and shallow brook, which 
runs from its western extremity. ()n it are two little lakes, and 
Indian Portages out of one into the other, and then into Dog 
Lake. 

I am now going to run a line from the Mission to the thirteenth 
mile on the Current River line ; that finished, I will locate the 
road from Thunler Bay to Dog Lake. I run the line first, as it 
will give me a much better knowledge of the country. 

As I understand my instructions, I am to locate the road on 
the best ground I can find. I will, therefore, take it along the 
valley of the second little river north of the Kaministaquia, as 
shown in the sketch. 

I would have run the line from the Mission to the 8th or 9th 
mile posts, were it not that I know the country through which it 
woula pass to be bad ; it would run through the swamp, on 
the two little rivers behind the Fort, and the ground about the 
9th mile at the line is very rough. 

I take with me five men, the number you allowed me when I 
should be running lines. They are Jos. Whiteway, J. Smith, 
and three of the Mission Indians. I have, as yet, got only one 
of the Indians at 8s. 9d. per dav. I may, perhaps, have to do 
with three men, as the people of the mission are asking exorbi- 
tant wages. 

We have had a mild winter hitherto and a good deal of snow, 
it is now about two feet in depth. The greatest cold that has 
occurred was on the 8th December, at sunrise, when the 
thermometer indicated 25^ below zero; and on the 17th 
December, at sunrise, on Hawk Lake, when it shewed 21^ 
below zero. The temperature at the mission was at the same 
time 19^ below zero. On the 15th November the people first 
crossed the Kaministaquia on the ice. 

Thunder Bay is not yet frozen across, but the small bays are 
nearly all frozen. 
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Mr. Mclntyre expects a Red River Mail this month, and will 
forward it at once. I will write by that mail. 

A mail has arrived but did not bring ns any letters. 

Wishing you a happy new year, 

I remain, 

Yours truly, 

(Signed,) L- A. RUSSELL. 

To S. J. Dawson, Esq., C. E. 

in command of the Red River Expedition, 



Savanne Depot, 

23rd December, 1858. 

Sir, — Having now all the surveys in this section completed, 
as you desired me, I send you plans of my operations. 

They are executed in a very rough manner, but it would 
be losing too much valuable time to do them otherwise. 

After scaling through to Jourdain's Rapids, I ran the line 
connecting the two points. You will perceive, on reference to 
the plan that the two first miles on the line are swampy, but 
not bad. I dug down at several places, and found that the 
average depth of black mould over clay is from 6 to 18 inches. 
From the 2nd mile post to the 7th anything more beautiful can- 
not be asked for; it is a cypress ridge, soil sand. The remain- 
ing If mile is a gradual descent to the river. The timber 
changes to poplar and birch, and we meet with a few rocks but 
not many ; however, these can be avoided by making a short 
detour. 

Dog River, from Jourdain's Rapid to Dog Lake, is 37 miles in 
length. 

On upper Dog River, from where Muskaig River branches 
off, there is but one portage, 17 chains long and about 16 feet 
fall. The river has more the appearance of a lake than a 
river, varying from two to five chains in breadth. 

On Muskaig River you will see by the sketch that there are 
nine portages and five rapids from its confluence with Do^ 
River to Muskaig Lake. This river is exceedingly small and 
rough. 

Muskaig Lake is an extensive sheet of water, a great deal 
larger than I expected to find it from the size of the river. 
Where the portages occur the average breadth of the river is 
from 16 to 20 feet, through clifis of granite rock. From the 
bead of the 6th portage, with the exception of the rapids that 
occur between it and the Muskaig Lake, it has a general 
width of about two chains, winding through a low swampy 
country timbered with tamarac. 

All the islands in Muskaig Lake, with the exception of the 
two at the outlet, are sketched in. It bad been my intention to 
survey the whole, but the survey of the shore occupied a longer 
time than I had made calculation for. 



Savanne River, from the depot to Mille Lacs, is 18 J miles in 
length. 

While engaged in making my plans I sent all the men, with 
the rest of the provisions, to Mille Lac, making small cachettes 
at intervals, so that I may use them as 1 go along. I shall 
leave in the morning and join my party at the mouth of the 
Savanne River. 

It is my intention to scale the north-west coast of Mille Lacs 
straight through to your cachettCj and when I reach it I shall 
continue down Riviere La Seine, and leave the south-east por* 
tion of Mille Lacs till I return. 

I think you will agree with me that it is better for me to com- 
plete as much of the lower section with what provisions I have 
now, so that when I return it will be closer tor me to portage 
provisions to Mille Lacs than to the lower end of Riviere la 
Seine. 

The two Indians have up to date taken about 500 rabbits. 
Fish we have had on every occasion, and have salted half a 
barrel. 

We make with the rabbits a sort of pemican, by boiling the 
meat with a little lard, which, when frozen and chopped up, is 
very portable, and makes excellent soup, which is a great saving 
of pork. 

I believe I have written every thing that may interest you ; 
I shall therefore close my letter, and trusting that the work, so far 
as it has gone, and the arrangements I have made, may meet with 
your satisfaction. 

I remain, 

• Your humble servant, 

(Signed,) J. ¥. GAUDET. 

S. J. Dawson, Esquire, 
&c« &c. 



THERMOMETRICAL REGISTER. 

Up to the 25th of March, 1858, the following register was 
kept near Fort Garry— lat. 49 © 55' N. ; long. 97 ® 21' W.,— 
and from that time up to the 6th July, at Dr. Sunn's Cottage — 
lat. 60 ® 1' N. ; long. 97 ® 20' W.,— the approximate altitude 
of both places above sea level, Being 700 feet, or thereabout. 

In the fourth column, the minimum temperature of the previous 
night is set down at the hour of observation in the morning. 
Owing to the other occupations of the party, a few days are 
omitted, and from the same cause no observation was made in 
the middle of the day during the month of November and apart 
of December. 

The Register at Fort William was kept by Chief Trader 
Mclntyre, the officer in charge of the Hon. U. B. Company^s 



establishment at that place. 

The observations were all 
mometer. 



made with Fahrenheit's ther- 
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LETTER FROM THE BISHOP OF ST. BONIFACE, 



SBD RIVBJt SETTLEMENT. 



The following commumcation has jast been received from the 
Bight Reverend the Bishop of St. Boni&ce, in the Colony of 
Assiniboia. His lordship, it will be observed, gives a veiy inte- 
resting accoont of the edacational and religious establishments 
in Ins diocese, and of the eradual advancement of the half breed 
Indians in civilization and refinement. The absence of great 
crimes among them, and the facility with which little differences 
aie arranged, speak volumes in favor of those who, regardless of 
personal considerations, devote their lives to their moral training 
and instruction. Bishop Tach6 has been in the country for four- 
teen years, and has travelled fiur and wide among the native 
tribes/and in the exercise of the duties of his high, office must 
have had the best opportunities of observing their habits and 
character. His remarks are therefore of the greatest value, and 
will, I am confident, be read with deep interest : 

Red Rivbr, Feb. 7th, 1869. 

Dear Sir,— I have just received your pleasing letter of 29th 
December last. Not only the ezceUent report which you are 
preparing of the soil, climate, and other matters relating to the 
physical and geographical character of the vast country explored 
oy you will, I am sure, be hailed with pleasure in Canada, where 
a strong desire prevails of obtaining information on the subject; 
but anything which is calculated to throw new light on, and add 
to, the knowledge which is now so much in request, will find 
ready acceptance there. I have therefore much satisfaction in 
contribntinff the information which you request of me. I regret 
only that the shortness of the time will not allow me to make 
that information as complete as might be necessary to give an 
exact idea of what is passing here, even to persons who have 
some slight knowledge of the country. The efforts made by the 
Catholic Clergy to extend the empire of Jesus Christ over my 
immense diocese, have two distmct and very different fields, 
which may be thus defined : 

1. The ministration afforded to the Catholic population of Red 
River and the neighbourhood, in which, excepting some slight 
difference, our functions resemble those of the priests in new 
parishes in Lower Canada. 

2. The care of the missions in the interior of the countiy, 
which are altogether heathen missions, entitled to particular at- 
tention,. in order to their being perfectly understood, and yielding 
to the evangelical husbandman a rich harvest of merits and a 
glory which the world does not sufficiently regard, simply because 
uie Kingdom of Jesus Christ is not of this world. To 
this division I shall attach myself in the details which it is my 
intention to s^ply. 

§ 1. Aids afforded to the Catholics of Red River, and reflex- 
Ions concerning them. 

The Catholic population of Red River is distributed into what 
we conventionally term parishes. These are four in number : 
1. St. Boniface— 2. St. Norbert (on the banks of the Red River) 
— 8. St. Francis Xaviei>— 4. St. Charles (on the banks of die 
Assiniboine.) The boundaries of these parishes, as shown in the 
map accompanying the Report of Professor Hind, are tolerably 
«xact. 

St. Bonifiice. — Here was the first resting-place of the earliest 
missionaries who vbited the Hudson'sBayl^rritory after the Con- 
quest of Canada b^ the English. At the request, and with the 
aid of Lord Selkirk, Messrs. J. N. Provencher and T. J. N. 
Dumoulin landed at Fort Douglas on the I6th July, 1818, and 



commenced their labor of self^levotion and self-sacrifice, bestow- 
ing their first cares on a few old Canadian vayageurs and their 
families, half breeds, who were still unconverted. In 1820, was 
laid the foundation of the first religious edifice. This poor 
chapel, which waff of wood, and was neverdieless destined d&tt* 
wanls to serve as a Cathedral, was consecrated to religious wor* 
ship under the patronage of St. Boniface. The parish to which 
it belongs has now a population of 1400 sools. It is here that I 

C^form the duty of a C\ari, being assisted in it by the Rev. P. 
efloit. Two other missionaries, the Rev. Messrs. Mestre and 
Moulier, who arrived last summ er, are passing the winter with 
us, awaiting the opening of the spring to be enabled to proceed 
to one of the posts, to whieh they are summoned by their piou* 
zeal. The Church of St. Boniface, my Cathedral, is certainly 
not externally a monument of elegance, as you may have ob« 
served, but it is nevertheless indisputably the finest building in 
the country. It is 100 feet in length, 45 in breadtl^ and 
40 in height. Its two towex8» surmounted by belfiies covered 
with tin, display the emblem of our redemption on their aiij 
summits. 0t a height of 100 feet from the ground. A fine 
and well matched peal of three bells ^weighing upwards of 
1600 lbs.) adds to the joyous zest and tne pomp attendant on 
our religions fctea. The mternal decorations of this Church 
are a subject of surprise to strangers traversing the wilderness, 
who are far from expecting to find here so much of art and 
good taste. In rear of the Cathedral, and overshadowed 
by its walls is the dwelling of the Bishop. This is a 
large .house, in which the prelate is happy in being able 
to share with his clergy, the brothers of his schooS, and 
some orphans, the small portion of his revenue which is not 
employed in other good works. The Parish of St« Boni- 
face has the advantage of possessing excellent schools. Undi 
May last, the boys' scnool of the brothers of the Christian Doc- 
trine was kept in the bishop's house ; but since that time, the 
brothers and their pupih have taken possession of a large house 
built for t&em, a few bundred feet from the cathedral. Here I 
cannot refirain from expressing the feeling of gratitude which 
warms my heart at the sij^t of that house. In 1852, a terrible 
fire destroyed a considerable portion of the City of MontreaL 
Scarcely bad the fiery and destructive blast passed away wbeft 
the soft and refreshing breath of charity stirred the still smoldng 
ashes, and wafted to the Red River a lesson too advantageous t(> 
its fiiends to be lightly forgotten. The faithful at Montresl, at 
the instance of theit diief pastor, in order to appease by their 
good work&F the anger of Heaven, dbiewn by so terrible an initic> 
tion, desirous moreover of fulfilling the conditions imposed by 
the Sovereign Pontiff to entitle them to the indulgences of the 
Jubilee, made a coBection for the benefit of Red River, which 
produced the sum of £364. This was to be expended in the 
foundation of a.schooL To this liberal act of diarity we are 
indebted fbr the means of erecting the beautiful house in winch 
58 boys are now receiving their education. On the otha: side 
of the cathedral, at an equal distance firom it is the " very spa- 
cious Convent " mentioned by Mr. Hind in his report. I am 
sorry that the learned professor, in speakinf of this Convent, 
found nothing fo speak of more inleeestfaM; than the cultivation be- 
stowed on ^ garden in front of it. Tbo cabbages and other 
vegetables produced in it are no doubt very fine, nevertheless 
the interior of the hone, and the extensile benefits dispensed 
by its inhabitants, are matters still moie worthy of admiration 
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and commrut* This Convent belongs to the Sisters of Charity, 
known in Canada as the Grey Nuns* These heroic followers of 
Christ* animated by a degree of courage and devotion vhich 
Catholicism alone can inspire, journeyed to this remote spot to 
dispense among the youth of their own sex, and among the po- 
pulation in general^ the blessings which they diffuse wherever 
th^ go. The amount of good effected in this establishment, 
the mild and salutary influence exercised by the sisters in the 
bosoms of famities, the thousands of good deeds which the eye 
of the world sees not, because the charity which prompts them 
8eehs the veil of humility, can never be fully told. In tots Con- 
▼ent young ladies are boaided, and receive, I do not say a passable 
education, but an education suitable for the middling classes of 
the most civiKzed countries. They are now twenty in number. 
This school, in which the intellect is trained to a knowledge of 
the beautiful, the useful, and the afzreeable, while the education 
of the heart is not neglected, is^ I have not the least doubt, by 
fiir the best in the whole colony of Red River. Even those 
persons who ore siraid to acknowledge it openly, are fully aware 
of it. Besides the boarders^ the sisters maintain and educate 
(in a separate apartment, unconnected with that of the boarders) 
S&een poor orphan girls. This admirable work is achieved 
by sacrifices of all kinds, self imposed by the adopted mothers 
of these poor children ; and what is here beheld will forcibly 
illustrate the triumphant working of charity even without extra* 
neom aid. In addition to the education thus afforded to thirty- 
ftve inmates of their honse, a day-school is^ept for all the little 
girls of the parish who are desirous of instruction. Moreover, 
besides the labor thus bestowed on education, the Sisters of 
Charity are unwearied in the services and attentions which they 
minister to suffering followers of Jesus Christ. The following 
short note may give an idea o( the good done by them in this 
behalf: ^ 

Sick persons Yiuted at their 
attended. own abodeai. 

From Oct., 1866, to OcL, 185T 175 210 

do 1857, do 1858 157 130 

WotmdB dressed In hospital. 

FWmOct., 1856, to Oct., 1857 6» 21 

do 1857, do 1858 5« 21 

A knowledge of these fiicta should accompany Professor Hind's 
reasaeks^ at page 366 of his report, in order to enable you to form 
an idea of the salubrity of the climate, in accordance with the 
Fole laid down by that gentleman. To these numerous, impor- 
taiit, and nearly gratuitous services rendered to the population of 
this parish by the casters at St. Boni&oe, we must add the strong 
infloenoe which they ezerdse over the community. To their 
leasoDS of industry, economy, &c, we must attribute the very 
pefeeptiUe change which has taken place in the population since 
the arrival of these generous nuns. The internal decorations of 
the dmrch and other objects of art and taste, are the work of 
the inmates of this vast convent, around whidi certain persons 
can see nothing but well cultivated vegetables. 

2. St. Norfacrt. — ^This new Parish has a population of 700 
souls. The Rev. P. Lestane is the Pastor of this little flock. 
The diapel, built of wood, is an edifice of 90 feet in length, by 
^ in bfeadth. At one end are the apartments of the Priest, 
the teacher, (who, in this case dso, is happily a brother of the 
Christian Schools. This good brother has 31 children to teach. 
The pris, 29 in number, are confided to the care of the Sisters 
of Charity^ who have their dwelling near the Church ; a happy 

Smbol reasindiag us that the only true and solid education is 
at whirii is based on religion. 

8. Sc Francis Xaviev.— This Parish dates from 1821. The 
populatioa consiats of nearly 1200 soub, permanent reffldents, 
not inckidiog several hundreds of hunters who pass the year on 
the peanries, bat at certain times virit the colony. Some no doubt 
take np their abode in other parishes, but most of them stop 
short at St. Francis Xavier. Tnis parish is known by the name 
of the Prairie of the White Horse. The old wooden diapel, 
now too small for the population, thseatens to foil. We have ac- 
coedinglv begun to coBect materials for a new diurch. The 
aewor ol our missionaries^ Mr. Thibeault, my Gsand Yicar, is 



the Our^ of this parish. He has exercised his sacred office in 
this diocese for twenty-six years, speaks the Cree language very 
well, and understands that of the Sauteux. This knowledge is 
indispensable in his situation, as a great number of those who 
require the exercise of his sacred functions know no other lan- 
guage. The Parish of St. Francis Xavier has only one school, 
which is' kept by the Sisters of Charity. Here 18 boys only 
and 26 girls receive instruction. 

4. St. Charles. — This Parish contains only 210 persons. 
There is neither church nor chapel. Divine service is performed 
in a house which serves as a temporary chapel. The congre- 
gation have neither school nor resident Pastor. When it is prac- 
ticable, a priest proceeds thither from this place to officiate. In 
other circumstances, the worshippers are obliged to go to St. 
Boniface or St. Francis Xavier. 



LAKE MANITOBA. 

To these details I may be permitted to add a few words con- 
cerning another establishment, commenced last summer at the 
extremity of Lake Manitoba, for the convenience of 30 or 40 
fomilies who are settled there. This small community have built 
I a chapel. Mr. Gascon resides at the post, and has so much the 
greater merit in his good deeds, that although connected with 
the colony, he derives no advantage from the connection. 

I have thus, my dear Sir, given you a full account of the reli- 
gious comforts anorded to the Catholic population of Red River. 
Far then from being neglected in this respect, they possess a 
full measure of this essential blessing. Considering toe sparse 
character of the settlements, the schools would need to be in- 
creased in number in certain districts, but the absence of any 
law relative to education, and of zeal in the people themselves, 
renders it utterly impossible to do more. I venture to assert what 
all reasonable and impartial persons must, in view of what is done, 
acknowledge, that the result far transcends the means which we 
can command. The truth is that, but for the unselfish zeal of some 
who devote themselves without fee or earthly reward to the ar- 
duous and meritorious task, it would be absolutely impossible to 
keep up the schools. So far, scarcely one child in ten has paid 
for his schooling, although the charge does not exceed ten shil- 
lings per annum, and I am certain that if we insisted on the 
payment of even that trifling sum, many of the scholars would 
leave the schools, such is the carelessness and indifference of the 
parents in that respect, notwithstanding our oft repeated en- 
treaties and the sacrifices which are made in that behalf. This 
indifference concerning the education of their children and ne- 
glect of the many adivantages afforded them is a standing re- 
proach which may be justly cast on our population. I do not 
say that this b their only fault. Alas ! the history of mankind, 
study it where we may, gives us much food for regret on the 
score both of omission and commission. I am desirous here to 
correct an error sorely injurious to us, into which nearly all the 
writers on this country have fallen. A fixed idea seems to have 
been entertained by them generally, at least a stereotyped ex- 
pression of it appears in all their works, intended to establish an 
numiliating and unjust comparison between the half breeds of 
French Canadian parentage, and those of a different origin. I 
have neither the wish nor the time to controvert all the absurd 
things that have been said on this subject. One word only I 
shall say relative to this idea, as it is propounded in one of the 
best books which I am acquainted with on this country. In his 
Arctic Searching Expedition, Sir John Richardson remarks 
at page 278-4 : ^* In character the half breeds vary according to 
their paternity; the descendants of the Orkney " laborers" being 
^' generally steady, provident agriculturists of the Protestant 
^* fatth ; while the children of the Roman Catholic Canadian 
^^ Voyagers have much of the levity and thoughtlessness of their 
^^ fathers, combined with that inability to resist temptation, which 
** is common to the two races from whence they are sprung.'* 
It is not necessary either to have been the inventor of gunpow- 
der or to have enriched the domain of science by any important 
discovery, in order to detect, at a glance, the tendency of these 
remarks, and the spirit which dictated them. For my own part, 
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I have been in the country nearly fourteen years, I have come in 
contact with half breeds of every extraction, and I have as yet 
failed to discover the grounds for any such distinction. I repeat 
once more, that my affection for our Canadian half breeds does 
not make me look upon them as perfect or free from defects, but 
it is also true that 1 have not found any greater degree of the 
same perfection among the others. 

Every nation has its vireak side, but counterbalanced by qual- 
ities which others do not possess, and in judging of a people it 
is not wise to select one particular point in its character, which 
may be defective, it is necessary, on the contrary, to estimate the 
good or bad inclinations of that people, as a whole, making every 
allowance for the circumstance in which it is placed, the centre 
in which it lives. 

Looking at the matter in this light, I have arrived at the firm 
conviction, in spite of multiplied assertions of the contrary, that 
our Canadian half breeds are no worse than the others. I be- 
long myself (and I thank heaven for it) to this French Canadian 
race, the subject of these remarks, and if, as the learned and re- 
spected author of the above mentioned work affirms, we had 
shared ** the inability to resist temptation," I should have given a 
proof of my origin by not resisting a temptation which I have 
often experienced. This temptation consists in the publication 
of certain memoirs relating to the history of this country, which 
would indeed be the saddest page in French Canadian history, 
but, at the same time, a proof amounting to a demonstration, 
that even in this matter my fellow-countrymen have played but 
a secondary part, and that our race has never been sufficiently 
favored to enjoy a monopoly of crime any more than any othei: 
monopoly. Besides the complete tranquillity and freedom in 
which we spend our days; our ignorance of the precau- 
tions everywhere else considered mdispensable to ensure 
security of life and property, and the facility with which 
any little differences which may arise, are appeased ; the 
utter absence of great crimes, though we have no police 
to preserve order, (it is well known to every one that the 
tranquillity we enjoy is in no way owing to the presence 
of the troops;) the horror excited by the simple recital of 
what occurs in other places ; the polite, affable and hospitable 
manners of our people, notwithstanding the little instruction they 
have received ; does not all this prove, in spite of all that has 
. been said and written against them, that the French Canadian 
half breed race are a gentle, moral aiid honest people? Were I 
called upon now to enumerate their defects, the list would no 
doubt be a long one ; no one is better aware of it than I am, for 
no person is more anxious to remedy the evil ; but I have no 
desire whatever to follow the example of some who lavish their 
praises on those of the same origin and belief with themselves, 
and have nothing but contempt for others. There is one thing 
certain, here as elsewhere, some of those who have been the 
greatest calumniators of their fellow-men have, in fact, been 
guilty of shameful crimes and monstrosities, which those whom 
they do not fear to overwhelm with contempt and insult, were 
incapable of committing. 

As to myself, there is one thought which occupies my mind 
in the mid^stof all the movement and agitation at present ex- 
isting with reference to the Red River country. As you say, 
*^ the country is open, the tide of emigration is about to pour 
into it." I am an exile, though a voluntary one, from my 
country, cut off from every thing that I held dear in the world 
before coming here, exposed equally with all those who sur- 
round me to the inconveniences resulting from our isolated 
position, and it is, no doubt, very gratifying to me to see the 
distance, which separates me from my native land, as it were 
shortened, and to be brought nearer to the friends whom my 
heart continues to love so much, to see my adopted country on 
the eve of enjoying the advantages intended to be procured for 
it, and yet in view of all this, I experience something like a 
feeling of pain, for it appears to me that while making a great 
gain, we shall perhaps also lose much. At all events I tancy 
that we are about to be deprived of much of the tranquillity 
which we now enjoy ; this unbroken quiet may appear very 
insipid to those who are habituated to the bustle of business 
or the noisy stir of great cities, but it posaesses an especial 



charm for the mind of one who has lived for many years in 
solitude and away from all agitation. Undoubtedly, and I 
cannot lose sight of the fact, there prevails throughout the 
country a general feeling of uneasiness about our present 
political condition, but notwithstanding this, my views are too 
narrow and contracted to enable me to anticipate any great 
beneficial results. I am well aware that the system proposed 
for us is, in the abstract, very far superior to our present system, 
which is in fact an anomaly, and yet I very much fear that it 
will be a long time before we shall reap any benefit from it 
Whatever may be the result, the movement is an actual fact, 
and we must cease to be what we have hitherto been, an ex- 
ceptional people. Red River will no longer be the oasis in 
the desert, it is about to lose this distinctive and poetical 
characteristic, and become as it were the mere suburb of some 
great city. A large number of strangers have already reached 
us during the last summer, and this immigration cannot fail 
to increase. I am a French CTanadicui in heart as well as by 
origin, and I should undoubtedly prefer to see our lancb 
occupied by some of our brave and respectable inhabttants from 
Lower Canada. In the present condition of the Red River 
Settlement, those who have large families are not the persons 
who should come ; we are more in want of arms th^n of 
mouths. A company of soldiers and the exploring parties who 
visit the settlement suffice, as it is, to create a famine. The 
price of many of the necessaries of life has doubled since last 
year, and although fhe harvest was pretty good, and hunting 
and fishing abundantly successful, nevertheless, there is an ex- 
treme scarcity of every thing. Young married men, farmers 
or tradesmen, would have the best chance of success here* 
Although I have said that I should prefer to see our lands oc- 
cupied by settlers from Lower Canada, it is not that I wish to 
advise my fellow countrymen to leave their homes ; far from 
it. On the contrary, it seems to me that our beautifuf country 
is worthy of retaining and rich enough to support, all those who 
are bom upon her soil. For my own part, nad not motives of 
a higher order determined my will, had not a voice stronger 
than the voice of nature and of blood sounded in my ears, 
never could I have consented to break the link that bound my 
heart to the land of my birth. The bread of exile is so bitter, 
the strange land so barren, even in the height of its fertility, 
that the word *^ good bye" has always seemed to me the most 
painful in the vocabulary of the human heart; I am, therefore, 
very far from wishing to encourage the Canadians to emigrate, 
but if, owing to special and exceptional reasons, they are com- 
pelled to remove from their native land, if they are determined 
to take up the pilgrims' staff, rather than see them take the direc- 
tion of the United States, I prefer to have them come here. Here 
their faith, at all events, will not be exposed, and if they be de- 

i>rived of some material advantages, these will be compensated 
or by others of a higher order. Their children will here find 
masters and mistresses to enli(jhten their minds, and at the same 
time to train their hearts to virtue. Daily experience enables 
me to promise them zealous priests, who will be true fathers to 
them, and who, here as they did at home, will preach to them 
in their own mother tongue, the goodness of their God and the 
love which they owe him. Another thing which I can promise 
them is tlie afiectionate interest which is, and ever will be, enter- 
tained for them, by the pastor whose flock they will come to 
join. The Bishop of St. Boniface, a Canadian like themselves, 
their brother, therefore, and their friend, will be really rejoiced 
to have it in his power to assist them, and willingly enffages 
to devote to the welfare of the new comers, as well as to that of 
the rest of his people, everything at his disposal. Besides, no 
one has a better right to occupy the valley of Uie Red River, or 
even the valley of the Saskatchewan, than the Canadians of 
French origin. Our fathers were the hardy cliampions of civil- 
ization who first penetrated these regions, influenced by motives 
far superior to the low interests of commerce ; these brave, and 
skilful discoverers came at the call and in the company of the 
missionaries, to raise the standard of the cross in the vast prairies 
of the West. Evil days have since come upon the beautifiil 
portion of the American continent which they reclaimed Irom 
barbarism, but after a century of struggles and constancy, oar 
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nationality shines out before an astonished world and nothing 
can be more natural than that our brethren should once more 
take possession of the land discovered by their anceston>, and 
consecrated by them as destined to witness at a future time the 
regeneration of the unfortunate tribes whom they found inhabit- 
ing it. Besides, ihe chain which connects Canada, and especially 
French Canada, with the Red River, has never been broken. 
£ver since the occupation of our country by the power which 

Erotects us so well to*day, the intrepid and skilful voyageurs 
ave still continued to be recruited from amongst our fellow 
countrymen. They occupy an inferior position, under the cir- 
cumstances, but their services have been acknowledged as indis- 
pensable. At a later period, French Canadians have here ac- 
quired claims, of whicn they cannot without injustice be de- 
prived. There is one name deserving of the most prominent 
and honorable mention from every historian of the colony of 
Assiniboia, it is the name of a French Canadian, Mgr. J. N. 
Provencber, first apostle and first Bjbhop of the diocese^ who 



succeeded in gaining the love and respect of all, the father of 
the poor whom he suffered so much in relieving, and the friend 
of the rich, who admired his virtues. In many instances the 
paternal influence of this worthy prelate prevented the commis- 
sion of crimes which would have caused the ruin of this colony, 
while the wisdom and firmness of his counsels prevented the 
adoption of measures calculated to bring about the same misfor- 
tune. Without wishing to detract in any way from the merits 
of those to whose good offices it stands indebted, I think it is 
but just to assert that Mgr. Provencber has been one of the main 
props ot this colony, and that but for him it would have been 
destroyed on more than one occasion. 

Would that the limits of this letter but allowed me to give 
free vent to my gratitude, as chief pastor of the Catholic popu- 
lation of this colony, for the benefits with which our generous 
country has overwhelmed us, but I am not writing a book, and 
I must restrain within my heart the thoughts that struggle for 
utterance. 



*^* The xemainder of this letter was not in time to appear with this Report. 



